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Che Christmas Carol 


The Christ-Child lay in Mary’s lap, 
His hair was like a light, 

- (O weary, weary were the world, 

: But here is all aright. ) 


The Christ-Child lay on Mary’s breast, 
His hair was like a star. 

(O stern and cunning are the kings, 
But here the true hearts are.) 

The Christ-Child stood on Mary’s knee, 
His hair was like a crown, 

And all the flowers looked up at him, 
And all the stars looked down. 


(. K. CHESTERTON. 
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Old Testament Readings for Schools 
\nd when the Philistine looked about, and saw David, he dis- 
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him; for he was but a youth 


By A. M. Harris $1.25 
Our State 
\ shiver of romance runs down one’s spine—in Mississippi more 
© hundred vears ago Sieur le Moyne d’Iberville. — 
By Willa Bolton $1.00 
- = , 
The Tennessee Reader 
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\ patrol of Boy Scouts in a terrifying fire at Manila calmly exe- 
cuted orders—the natives huddled in helpless panic al 
By Binford-Graff 72 cents 


Elements of Conservation 
Peaceful forests, birds singing in swaying branches, rabbits scut- 
tling over the leafy floor—a sawmill—a fire—a blackened waste 
By Garrard Harris 75 cents 


Told in Story 
\\ hat most impressed the Spaniards was the silence of the people. 
\ word, a shout, a battle-cry would have been a relief ar 
By H. J. Eckenrode 82 cents 


Lands and Life 
Wild ponies with bells jingling on crude and massive sleighs 
plunge down the Russian road to China 


By G. W. Hoke $1.00 


Stories of South America 
\ runner passed carrying fish from the sea for the breakfast of 
ie Inca one hundred miles away 
C. E. Brooks 72 cents 
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ATTENTION: 


SCHOOL SUPPLY BUYER 


Our New Wholesale 
Catalog No. 60 


is Now Ready for Distribution 


Have You Received Your Copy? 


Complete stocks of all kinds— 
Tablets. Pads. Student-Note Books, ete. 


School Furniture and Equipment 


The Baughman Stationery Co. 
Wholesale School Supplies 


RICHMOND, VA. 





‘Praise Indeed” 


“Kilpatrick’s Foundation of Method is a delight 


ful book to read. Those persons or 


groups « 


persons who are intere sted in child psvchology 


will find the learning process described in this 
hook in a clear, definite and interesting mannet 
The conversational style in which the book is 
written is a decided departure from the conve 
tional style of writing educational books but 


makes the content material understandable.” 
B. H. Van 


r, Trade and Industrial l:duca 


(Jor, 


State a uUpPere AY) 


For teachers of all vocational 
ginia. 


subjects in Vir 


Just placed on the Reading 


$1.75. Ten 


Sinele copy, postpaid, ‘ 
address, $1.67 each. 


coples, postpaid to one 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers 


60 Fiith Avenue, New York 








Notable Newson Texts 


(lik PILOT ARITHMETICS 


Three Book and Six Book Series with 
Teachers Manual and Drill Cards— 
loundation Number Work. The state- 


adopted arithmetic in Kentucky. 


BRYCE’S LANGUAGE TRAINING 
listed in the 
Virginia Teachers’ Reading Course 
1925-1926 


THE ALDINE READERS 


Primer and Book One 
adopted as 
Optional Basal Method 
in Virginia Schools 


NEWSON & COMPANY 
Publishers 


‘3 Fifth Avenue, New York. N. Y. 

















Wo ieducatios e/g nt os 
THE 
National Spelling Seale 
FOR JUNIOR HIGH 
By JOHN J. TIPTON, M. A., 


\ssistant Schools 


Allegany County, 


SCHOOLS 


Supe rintendent of 


Maryland 


\ New Scientiiic Spelling Secale Based on 
(horough Research with Kel le Sta zed 
Norms Giving Spelling A\gcs trom Eleven Ye 
(11-0) to Sixteen Years Six Months (16-6) 
Pubiished in Six Tests of Hqual Difficult 
PRICE PER TES1 
(Ka 1 
) Ad 
Kacl ) 
( Shee 
rERMS 
Orde pat ied b re tac 
id, otherwise transportation extra 
l allowe ‘ lers fe 
PUBLISHED SEPARATELY 
A Scale tor Elementary Sel Is Eight Dest 
Equal Difficulty 
\ Seale or Seni Hig Qchon)< ] . Test 
Equal Difticul 


NATIONAL PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
MOUNTAIN LAKE PARK 
MARYLAND 
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Tracing Sheets 





Map study is the backbone of the history course. You wili 


like the excellent selection and the compact form of 


PRACTICAL MAP EXERCISES 
AND SYLLABI IN HISTORY 


Bishop-Willard-Robinson 


fo accompany the different 
irranged in the convenient double fold) cover 
The syllabi deal with practically 
included in the College Entrance 
Catalogue price, each, $ .56. 


history courses, 


-hown above. 


subject 
Requirements. 


GINN AND COMPANY 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


every 
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AND LARGEST BANK 
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SAVINGS 
COMMERCIAL 
TRUST 


Safe Deposit Boxes 
Foreign Travel Dept. 


FIRST 


National Bank 




















Free Catalogue 








Agency 
605 East Main Street 
RICHMOND, VA. 


JOHN M. MILLER. JR., President 
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New Sources for School Revenue 
By JOSEPH H. SAUNDERS, Superintendent of Schools, Newport News 


T THE 1922 meeting of the Department 
A of Superintendence Governor Arthur M. 
- Hyde of Missouri made this observation: 
“Imagine the doors of all the schools of the 

orld closed today to remain closed. In ten years 
the world would be one fourth illiterate, in twen- 
ty years one half illiterate, and any form of civili- 
zation would be endangered; in thirty years the 
world would be chaotic, and in forty years the 
night of the Middle Ages would have settled 
The world and its civilization—all that 
has been won by centuries of struggle—is sepa- 
rated from the abyss of savagery only by forty 





upon us. 


or fifty years of education.” 

Yet in spite of all that public education is 
loing for our civilization and for our democracy, 
very school superintendent in Virginia knows 
w inadequately we are meeting even the most 
meager aims of the elementary school. These 
ums have been well set forth in the following 


mec 


“l. To read, write and speak correctly the 
nglish language and to know and use intel- 
ligently the elementary processes of arithmetic. 

“2. To know and to observe the laws of physi- 
cal health and well being and to appreciate the 
meaning of life and nature. 


“3. To know and appreciate the geography 
and history of the community, State and nation, 
and of the world at large; to realize one’s share 
in the social, civic and industrial order of such a 
lemocracy as ours and to meet the obligations 
which such knowledge and appreciation should 
engender, 


“4. To share intelligently and appreciatively in 


the fine and useful arts through the pursuit of 
drawing, music, manual training, and the house- 
hold arts as they are related to the three great 
universal needs of food, clothing and shelter.” 

With our short term, our untrained teachers, 
our inadequate and poorly equipped plants, how 
can we in the short space of seven years realize 
these aims? We are not lacking in leadership 
nor in the desire to better conditions; what we 
do lack is sufficient revenue. Give us enough 
money and we could almost perfect our school 
system in a single school term. 

In 1922 Virginia spent per pupil enroled in 
the schools $36.59 while the United States as a 
whole spent on an average $70.15. Please note 
that we spent just a little more than one half of 
the average of the country. We were in the 
group of the lowest quartile. If we are to give 
the children of Virginia an equal opportunity 
with the children of the nation, Virginia must 
spend at least double what she is now spending 
on education. We are able to do this. In 1922, 
we were taxed on real and personal property for 
all purposes on its assessed value $1.94 per $100 
and on its real value only 96 cents, since our 
assessed value is less than half our real value. 
We could double our income from our present 
sources of revenue without working any real 
hardship on our people. Virginia is not a poor 
State. According to government reports we rank 
eighteenth in wealth among the States. 


Of course there is a limit at which taxation of 
any kind becomes a burden. At the present time 
many students of taxation believe that the State 
should impose no tax on real estate, since real 
estate has in most cases ceased to measure a 








man’s ability to pay taxes. With the development 
of our present industrial system and the creation 
of corporations a great part of the wealth of the 
country now is in stocks, bonds, securities, mort- 
gages, etc. Lroperty has ceased to be the only 
source of income. There are sources of income 
entirely independent of property such as_ the 
large salaries of our corporation officers and the 
income of professional men, lawyers, doctors, 
engineers, architects, bankers, — ete. These 
sources of revenue must be properly taxed in 
order to derive sufficient revenue to supply the 
growing demands of government and to meet the 
needs of education. California has made a not- 
able experiment in taxing the earnings of cor- 


porations :* 
California Corporation Taxes 
Tax Rate 


Levied Upon Per Cent 


Corporations Taxed 


1. All railroads, including 

street railways ........ Gross receipts 5.25 
2. All car companies, sleep- 

ing, palace, refrigerat- 

Cen Te ee eee ey Gross receipts 3.95 
3. Express companies.....Gross receipts 009 
4. Telegraph and telephone 

COUMPONICS 2.0.00 0c cess Gross receipts 4.2 


mn 


Gas and electricity com- 
panies ....Gross receipts 5.6 


6. Insurance companies. ..Gross premiums 2.0 


7. Banks, national and State 1.16 
8. All companies not in- 
cluded in above.......... Iranchises 1.2 


The proceeds from these taxes in 1918 
amounted to $16,370,000. 

In 1922 Louisiana adopted a “severance tax” 
and in 1923 Arkansas did likewise. Wyoming 
has pending a constitutional amendment provid- 
ing for such a tax. In Louisiana this tax is 
levied on all natural resources severed from the 
soil or water, including all forms of timber, 
turpentine and other forest products; minerals 
such as oil, gas, sulphur, salt, coal, lignite and 
ores; also marble, stone, gravel, sand, shells and 





*Bureau of Education, Bulletin 1922, No. 6, State 
Policies in Public School Finance, pp. 39, 40. 
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other natural deposits. Taxes are levied at th 
following rates: On oil and gas, 3 per cent of the 
gross market value of the total production there- 
of; on all other natural products 2 per cent 
of the gross market value of total production 

In Arkansas the act provides for a “severance 
| 


ores, pearls, diamonds and other precious stones, 


tax” on natural resources including minerals an 


bauxite, fuller’s earth, phosphates, shells, chalk, 
cement, clay, sand, gravel, asphalt, ocher, oil, gas, 
salt, sulphur, lignite, coal, marble, stone and stone 
products, timber, turpentine and all other 
forest products, and all other natural products 
of the soil or water of Arkansas. The tax is 
21% per cent of the gross market value of the 
total production of such resources, with the fol 
lowing exceptions: On bauxite 25 cents per ton; 
on coal, 1 cent per ton; on timber, 7 cents per 
thousand board feet. 

Pennsylvania provides that the net receipts 
from her State forests shall go into the State 
school fund. 

Two states, Texas and Montana, provide that 
a part of the gasoline tax shall go to the schools 
In Texas the tax is 1 cent a gallon, one fourth 
to go to schools and three fourths to highways. 
In Montana one third of the gasoline tax goes 
to the school fund. Montana also levies a tax 
of 2 per cent on the production of petroleum or 
other mineral or crude oils, one fourth of which 


goes to the elementary schools and one fourth to 
the high schools. 

Georgia enriches its school funds by a dog tax 
and a tax on shows. 

West Virginia pays into its school funds a tax 
on marriage licenses, State licenses and _ for- 
feitures. 

Vermont for the benefit of its schools taxes 
circuses, pedlars and auctioneers. The latter 
tax ought to prove very popular with the retail 
merchants, especially if it tended to restrict 
activities of the fly-by-night gentry who inva‘! 
our cities, usually at Christmas time, with fake 
fire and bankrupt sales of shoddy and imit« 


tion ods. 


ab 
Please understand that I am not adyocating 
any of these taxes in Virginia. I am erel 
pointing out sources of revenue that are being 


tapped by other States in order that we may ! 








tnbutic 
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e feasibility and the advisability of such 
s of taxation. Any or all of these taxes 
e indefensible when all the facts are known 
nsidered. 
me now to what seems to me to be surer 
In 1922 as a nation we spent for all 
education $1,799,383,894. In 1924, ac- 
ng to the United States Treasury Depart- 
ve spent for cigars, cigarettes and tobacco 
$}.847,000,000 or $150,000,000 more than we 
n public éducation during the last year for 
figures are available. We also spent last 
r soft drinks, ice cream, chewing gum and 
$1,596,000,000; for theatres, movies and 
$934,000,000 ; firearms 


shells, sporting goods, cameras, games and toys 


isements for and 
498,000,000 ; for perfumes and cosmetics $261,- 
0,000; or for all of these items combined we 
S5,136,000,000. During the same year, 

24, we spent for automobiles and accessories, 
luding trucks, $4,057,000,000; for pianos, 

vans and phonographs, etc. $440,000,000; for 


jewelry, watches, etc. $453,000,000; for furs 
$333,000,000. These articles are practically all 
luxuries and for these we spent a combined total 


# $10,419,000,000. Virginia paid her full quota 
I did not have access to the 
igures for silk stockings or for bootleg liquor. 
(am of the opinion that tobaccos, soft drinks 

| amusements could be taxed in such a manner 
sto impose no hardship on anyone, and, at the 
me time, yield the urgently needed revenue to 
perate our school system. 


f this huge sum. 


Governor-elect Byrd has suggested the repeal 

f the State tax on real estate. This tax yields 

ut two and a quarter million dollars. This 
is largely responsible for the inequality in 

ition existing throughout the State. Person- 

ly, | heartily concur with Mr. Byrd in his pro- 

sal to repeal it. Mr. Edwin Seligman, profes- 

r of Political Economy, Columbia University, 
liscussing a similar tax in Missouri, says, 

‘ince the real estate is used also as a basis for 

“ tle State tax, and since the State tax is appor- 
ned locally according to the amount of assessed 

luation, there is the inevitable tendency on the 

every county assessor to cut down the 

sessments to the lowest possible figure. 


‘lower the local assessment the less the con- 
In 1920 forty per cent 


n to State tax.” 





wn 


of the States levied no such State tax. To re- 
place the loss of two and a quarter million in- 
crease of one dollar in the capitation tax would 
yield nearly a million and the remainder or per- 
haps the entire amount could possibly be secured 
from earnings, franchises, or unemployed 
capital. 

The following forms of State taxes for schools 
are now levied in at least two or more States of 
the Union: 


1. Mill tax on property, real and personal. 


2. Poll. 

3. Corporations. 

4. Stocks and bonds. 
5. Inheritance. 


6. Income. 

7. License, sales and purchases. 
8. Occupation. 

9. Severance. 


Virginia levies for the State school funds the 
first five in this list. 


To Summarize— 


1. Virginia in order to provide an efficient edu- 
cational system and to equalize the educational 
opportunity of her children must at least double 
her present expenditures for education. 


2. Virginia can well afford to do this. She is 
not a poor State and is not overburdened with 
taxation. 


3. The State tax on real estate should be re- 
pealed and this class of property be segregated 
to the local communities. 


4. The State should investigate the feasibility 
and the advisability of a State tax for schools on 
incomes, licenses, occupations and natural prod- 
ucts. 


5. The State can secure much of the needed 
revenue for schools by a tax on luxuries, es- 
pecially tobaccos, soft drinks and amusements. 


6. Any tax imposed should be just and equi- 
table to all interests involved, the amount due 
easily ascertained and easily collected, preferably 
at its source, 
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Education in the Philippines 
By FRANK L, CRONE, Former Commissioner of Education in the Philippines 


WENTY-FIVE years ago there suddenly 

appeared upon bulletin boards of our edu- 

cational institutions notices that the zov- 
ernment of the Philippine Islands was in the 
market for the services of a thousand well 
prepared teachers for the new educational ex- 
periment which was just being launched. A few 
months later hundreds of men and women were 
streaming across the Pacific little knowing what 
our far-flung possessions had in store for them 
and little caring since for once both duty and 
romance had beckoned them. 

‘or the most part these teachers were young 
men and young women who were responding to 
a spirit of adventure older and deeper than they 
could have known. It was fortunate that this 
work was to be intrusted to American youth 
capable of making the thousand adjustments 
necessary to the building up of a school system 
among another people with different traditions 
and different needs and aspirations. Older men 
and women might easily have attempted to apply 
rigidly the. educational theories and practices of 
As far as education went 
these teachers were picked men and women but 


their own country. 


there were many who had no experience worth 
mentioning. Almost none had any knowledge 
of Spanish or the Malay dialects spoken in the 
Islands. For the most part their ignorance of 
customs and social usages in this new land was 
There is small wonder that in many 
cases even the buoyant spirit of American youth 
yielded to a feeling of discouragement in the 
beginning. 


colossal. 


The schoolhouses erected under Spanish rule 
had in many cases been destroyed during the 
years of war and insurrection and others had 
been used as barracks, prisons, hospitals and 
stables. Their condition beggars description. 
At first there were no books nor supplies and 
when books began to arrive they were texts pre- 
pared for American children and pitifully in- 
adequate for Philippine use. There was little 
enthusiasm for education on the part of the peo- 
ple who were inclined to look upon the Amer- 
ican teacher as a dangerous political or religious 
propagandist or a more or less harmless lunatic. 
When these Americans were seen to play tennis 


and baseball in the hot sun the latter view became 
a more or less fixed one. Gradually the con- 
fidence and respect of the people were won and 
the evident progress made by the children con- 
vinced them that something new and enduring 
had come into their lives. Now, in the midst 
of the most acrimonious discussions of the future 
political status of the Philippines, all agree that 
the American teacher and his native co-worker 
have rendered a service beyond the possibility 
of evaluation. 

However, at this late date we cannot dwell too 
long on the romantic and sentimental phases of 
the establishment of this system of education. 
Now, after a quarter of a century, the time has 
come to weigh and measure the accomplishments 
and to determine to what extent success has 
crowned this unique experiment. 

Let it be said to the eternal credit of Spain 
that she early planned for a system of general 
education in the Philippines but it was not until 
some thirty-five years before American occupa- 
tion that anything like a general system was 
organized. More had been done in higher educa- 
tion and the University of Saint Thomas in 
Manila has the distinction of being the oldest 
university under our flag. At best the Spanish 
never succeeded in establishing more than some 
two thousand schools with a maximum enrolment 
of one hundred fifty thousand. These schools 
had ceased to function long before the American 
teachers arrived. 

Against the figures of the Spanish era we can 
now set those of our own system with nearly 
eight thousand schools and approximately one 
million two hundred thousand enroled. At the 
head of the system stands the University of the 
Philippines with ten schools and colleges and an 
attendance of more than five thousand. There 
are eighty-five schools offering secondary courses, 
general and special; the Philippine Normal 
School, six regional normal schools and fourtee? 
secondary schools offering normal instruction: 
the Philippine School of Arts and Trades an‘ 
thirty-seven other trade schools; two hundred 
ninety-nine agricultural schools; one thousa 
seven intermediate schools; and six thousand 
hundred seventy-seven elementary schools. \! ik 














in 
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ing allowance for duplications, the total number 
of schools is seven thousand six hundred 
nine, 

Then as far as mere figures go it may be said 

the Philippine government has done in 
twenty-live years what has never been accom- 
lished before in so short a time in all history. 
\\e have perhaps grown a bit weary and suspi- 
ious of big figures and may require other evi- 
lences to convince us of the ultimate worth of 
the Philippine experiment. 

Chere is in the Philippines no compulsory edu- 

tion law. The 1,200,000 children go to school 
because they want to. The average daily at- 
tendance based upon average monthly enrolment 
is 93 and based upon the total annual enrolment 
is 85. Given teachers, buildings and equip- 
ment the attendance would soon mount to two 
illions but such extension is not to be thought 
of for the present for even if the money could 

found it would not be possible to train 
‘ilipino teachers to man the schools. There is 
no difference of opinion when it comes to public 
education and any politician who proposed the 
irtailment of instruction would commit political 
suicide in the most expeditious manner. 

A few years ago the Filipino child had few 
interests and enthusiasms. The usual games of 
hildhood were lacking and those he had were 
lifeless except as the element of gambling might 
enter. One missed the happy voices of child- 
hood and sight alone assured him that it did 
exist. There were a thousand ailments peculiar 
\o the tropies to inflict the child and certain skin 
md eye troubles were almost universal. The 
public school now enters the picture. The child 

mes to have for it a passionate devotion that 
he never had felt before. It is the loveliest and 

st attractive place he has ever seen and he 

mes early and stays late. I still remember the 
protests of Americans living near public schools 
1 Manila who found their patience sorely tried 
‘y pupils who came to school around six o'clock 
They often stayed until dusk 
This pupil 


ireviously without enthusiasms supports his 


the morning. 


hunger drove them home. 


m with something bordering on fanaticism. 
1 . . 
has through cleanliness and care risen 
‘to the ailments that formerly held him 


and as groups of school children are 


1e way to and from school one is struck 


by the health, cleanliness and buoyant spirit of 
these little brown wards of ours. 

From the beginning those charged with the 
responsibility for the conduct of Philippine edu- 
cation had in mind plans for the education of the 
nation. They were not content to do the work 
piecemeal. Education was to be fourfold— 
physical, moral and industrial were to be as 
universal as academic education and there was 
to be no more thought of excusing a child from 
one than from the others. With few exceptions 
in the larger centers where land is lacking every 
boy receives instruction in agriculture. Shop 
work of various kinds is taught throughout the 
course. Once the boy has entered the inter- 
mediate grades he is given the opportunity to 
specialize in any one of many lines of work. 
With the girls instruction in domestic science is 
universal. Embroidery, lacemaking and handi- 
crafts are taught and to this instruction is largely 
due the great embroidery and lace business 
which has brought economic independence to 
so many Filipino women. One can sum up the 
results of this system of industrial instruction in 
a word—it has brought a new sense of the 
dignity of labor, has improved agricultural 
methods, improved the standards of living, 
added to the wealth of the country in general 
and has greatly improved the condition of wo- 
men. It is true there have been too many edu- 
cated for white collar jobs and thus is created a 
problem that will be difficult to solve. Somehow 
such problems seem to be an unavoidable accom- 
paniment of public education, or of any educa- 
tion for that matter. When one considers that 
under Spanish rule the most rudimentary educa- 
tion meant immunity from manual labor it is 
not surprising that some of this tradition still 
remains, 

Physical training has for many years been 
universal and compulsory. The people at first 
looked askance and then finally went mad over 
athletics. Once the schools had formed a great 
athletic organization they joined forces with the 
Philippine Amateur Athletic Association and 
still later helped in the organization of the [ar 
Eastern Athletic Association composed of China, 
Japan and the Philippines. American university 
baseball teams that have gone to Japan in recent 
years have met with an almost unbroken series 
of defeats at the hands of Japanese collegians 
and might not like to be reminded that Philippine 
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public school teams humbled the crack teams of 
Japan three times on Manila grounds. Perhaps 
the Japanese play better now—who knows? The 
Philippine athlete is strong, active, confident and 
alert and physically seems to represent a new 
race rather than an improvement of the old. 
Girls have for years taken part in athletics and 
contrary to the belief of many that this would 
be fraught with grave moral dangers, the results 
have been altogether satisfactory and in general 
the relations between the sexes have been im- 
proved. 

[english has from the beginning been the lan- 
guage of instruction. Spanish had never been 
widely diffused among Filipinos and perhaps 
never more than a hundred thousand ever spoke 
it at all well. 


none of them could be used as a common lan- 


There are many native dialects and 


guage of instruction even if they were not all 
inadequate for the of instruction. 
There remained only English to be thought of. 
At present there are slightly more than three 


purposes 


hundred American teachers in the service and 
Many 
of the [Vilipinos are poorly equipped to teach 
English. The intonation with which 
dialects are spoken differs from that of English 
and in many cases where children speak passable 
English as far as construction is concerned it 
Children who 
attend school for only a short time may easily 


nearly twenty-seven thousand Filipinos. 


native 


sounds like another language. 


forget what English they have learned but they 
would not necessarily forget what thev had 
learned through the medium of English. On the 
whole we must say that the situation as far as 
English instruction goes is favorable. There are 
thousands who speak English passably well and 
a smaller group who speak it excellently. There 
is no thought of displacing English for any other 
language and sooner or later it will become an 
effective for general 
Even now it is spoken 


instrument commercial, 
social and political usage. 
everywhere and is in more general use than any 
other language. 

Reference has been made to the various peo- 
ples found in the Philippines. Of the eleven 
millions nearly one million are non-Christians. 
Of these many are Mohammedans and the re- 
mainder pagans of different degrees of cultural 


development. What of them? The American 


teacher pushed out rapidly into these remoter 
sections of the country and it was not long until 


schools were found in districts that Spanish arms 
had never successfully penetrated. With the 
exception of schools among the Negritos, the 
little black people related to the Pygmies, the 
results of education among non-Christian peoples 
Profound 


have been very gratifying. social 


changes have been effected and among. the 


Mohammedans there has come to be a gveiieral 
opinion in favor of the education of women. 

It would have been easy in the beginning to 
play off the people of one section against those 
of another and rule by dividing. Americans 
chose to develop the spirit of nationalism and in 
this the schools bore a leading part. Through 
provincial and national athletic meets, teachers 
assemblies, the appointment of government stu- 
dents to schools in Manila, the wholesale transfer 
of young men and women from more favored 
provinces to the less favored, these and many 
other movements have favored the rising spirit 
of nationalism. Filipinos have come to feel that 
they are one people and in one sense this has 
not made our problems easier. At any rate we 
have the right to feel some satisfaction that we 
chose to play a disinterested role rather than a 
purely selfish one. 

The success of the Philippine experiment has 
profoundly impressed the other peoples of the 
Far East. India has sent many educators to 
study our system and they have almost always 
returned to their native land to express their «lis- 
satisfaction with the English system which be- 
gins at the top instead of at the bottom as we 
have done in the Islands. China has sent mission 
after mission to study the new education and the 
results may be seen later when China is more 


. . - E 1 
In so far as this results in sane and 


tranquil. 
healthy discontent in the countries of [astern 
Asia we may congratulate ourselves but there 1s 
also a possibility that the new education and the 
new freedom of the Philippines may seriously 
complicate the problems of the great [uropeal 
colonizing powers, if they have not alread) 
done so. 

As a people we have a deep, almost naive, faith 
in the efficacy of education as we understand ! 
as a means to the solution of all problems ©! 
The Philippine experme™ 
At any fale 
we have set a new example of fair play 
noble purposes in dealing with the gr 


human relations. 


would seem to justify this faith. 


our foreign possessions. 
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Chesterfield Authorities Proud of Their School Sanitation 


By T. C. WILLIAMS, Division Superintendent 


tion of being the first county in the State 

to secure one hundred per cent sanitation 

mn regard to toilet facilities at the schools, both 
hite and colored. This result was secured at the 

opening of the 1921 session as an outcome of the 
onsistent and sustained effort on the part of the 


C HESTERFIELD county has the distine- 


“sanitary officer working through the then exist- 


ng school board and in the face of most dis- 
uraging conditions. However, through a pro- 
ess of education of the school board members, 
jis aim was accomplished at which time the at- 
itude of the board had so radically changed that 
the members thereof not only expressed grati- 
jeation but also the sincere desire that these 
ynditions might be maintained in the proper 
shape. 
To realize the rapidity of the change made in 
these particulars it 1s interesting to go back to 
1919 when the board of supervisors of Chester- 
ield county decided to engage a man who should 
levote his entire time to the sanitary aspect of 
the county with a view very materially to im- 
prove them, if possible. This action of the board 
was purely a pioneer one for the State as no 
other county in Virginia had ever taken similar 
ction. At this time there were sixty-three white 
ind colored schools in Chesterfield. At seven of 
the larger schools there were indoor incinerator 
‘ystems, which are approved by the State Board 
f Health. At the remaining fifty-six it was 
found that most were provided with some type 
f toilet, none of which was sanitary, and others 
not having any toilets at all. There was evidence, 
iowever, that in some time past an effort had 
jen made toward sanitation, which, if it was 
‘ver secured, had since ceased to exist through 
ieglect. This was particularly noticeable in the 
‘ections of Cloverhill and Manchester districts. 
Having a thorough knowledge of the condi- 
lions at the schools from a careful survey of 
ame, the sanitary officer began the actual work 
‘sanitation. Realizing that this work was new 
0 \irginia and knowing that the school board 
as not giving him serious support, it seemed 
ghly desirable if not absolutely necessary that 
‘his work be pushed forward with as little ex- 


pense and as few appeals to the school board 
as possible, certainly until enough was accom- 
plished in this way to constitute a very definite 
and vigorous argument in favor of further work 
along this line. In following out this policy it 
was found that all of the toilets in fairly good 
state of repair could be adapted to sanitary stan- 
dards. In other cases where it was necessary 
to make entirely new arrangements the sanitary 
officer by the exercise of consummate tact and 
diplomacy was able to secure from the school 
board members authorization to provide the type 
of toilet which in his judgment met the situation. 
It is important to note that at this stage the 
schools of the county were operated on a district 
basis, a fact which although admittedly unwield- 
ly in itself was actually made use of by the sani- 
tary officer to push ahead his work, this being 
done by arousing the spirit of rivalry among the 
several districts of the county. It took two years 
by these measures to bring this work to its con- 
summation. By the beginning of the 1921-1922 
session every school was provided with a sanitary 
toilet. It is only natural that the sanitary officer 
at this point should feel considerably gratified 
at the accomplishment of a piece of work not 
having a parallel anywhere in the State and 
which was fully recognized and highly com- 
mended by the State Board of Health. How- 
ever, he was soon to be rudely awakened to the 
fact that a still greater problem had yet to be 
solved, for, in making subsequent inspections, 
he found that through gross neglect the sanitary 
conditions were rapidly becoming insanitary. 
How to combat this feeling of indifference was 
truly an enigma. As a step toward the solution 
of this difficulty the sanitary officer began per- 
sonally to appear before the pupils at each school 
of the county giving them simple friendly talks 
on sanitation and the necessity for maintaining 
sanitary conditions and appealing for their help 
to accomplish this. 

During this same period the school board was 
approached on the same matter through the divi- 
sion superintendent, which resulted in securing 
the unqualified co-operation of the board and 
The school board immediately 


superintendent. 
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An old chain and bucket well no longer found at schools 
in Chesterfield. 


took steps to restore to a sanitary condition any 
equipment that needed attention. The superin- 
tendent of schools began sending out letters to 
the principals of all the county schools, a sample 
of which is as follows: 


DEAR PRINCIPAL: 

At the beginning of this session I wish to call to your 
attention the matter of caring for the toilets at your 
school. 

Every school in the county has been provided with a 
sanitary toilet and I am going to insist that they be 
maintained throughout the session in a perfectly sani- 
tary condition. To keep them thus requires intelligent 
supervision. 

In order that all toilets may be properly maintained, 
I am going to ask that you appoint monitors at the 
beginning of each week to keep them thoroughly swept 
out and clean. Also that you make at least weekly in- 
spections and that this be done in a careful manner. 

In cases where the privies are neglected the State 
Board of Education has stipulated that the school shall 
be closed. 

In the event that the toilets are in need of repairs, 
immediately notify Mr. M. D. Fuller, sanitary officer, 
Chester, Virginia. Mr. Fuller and I will make a sani- 
tary survey of every school in the county in the near 
future. 

I must insist that this matter be given your atten- 


tion and I am sure that if you realize the importance 
of it, you will not be negligent in this matter 
Very truly yours, 
T. C. WituiamMs, 
Division Superintendent of Schools. 
In order to see that these toilet facilities were 


being given the necessary attention and the pre- 


cepts of the letter were being carried out a tour 


of inspection was made by the division superin- 
tendent and the sanitary officer in the fall. This 
plan of sending a letter similar to the above and 
making the annual inspection has never been dis- 
continued and never will be under the present 
school regime. 

In addition to the inspection of the division 
superintendent and the sanitary officer, the school 
board in making its annual visit of the schools is 
now interested in the condition of the toilets, 
they now being considered an extremely im- 
portant part of the school plant. The board 
thoroughly realizes that to teach hygiene and 
sanitation in the schoolroom and not to provide 
and maintain sanitary toilet facilities on the 
school grounds is not only ridiculous but de- 
structive educationally. 

Those who make these inspections are as care- 











Modern treatment of school wells, note concrete slab 


cover and modern pump. 
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ful to commend the teachers for good conditions 
orevailing as they are to censure conditions that 
are bad. After the inspection by the division 
siperintendent and sanitary officer a careful 
analysis is made of the condition prevailing at 
each of the schools with recommendations for 
their improvement if necessary and the antici- 
pated needs for the following year. The minor 
repairs that are always necessary are done by the 
anitary officer immediately with no expense to 
the school board except materials used. Where 
he toilet needs replacing the work is done dur- 
ng the vacation months, the construction being 
supervised by the sanitary officer to insure that 
roper results are secured. In conducting these 
placements it has been the policy of the school 
id and sanitary officer to take advantage of 
| improvements in toilet construction that have 
jen made in the meantime. In following these 

ta number of original ideas have been in- 

luced into the toilet construction of Chester- 
ield county. The two outstanding problems con- 
nected with toilet improvements were, first, to 
provide a type of self-closing seat lid that would 
not cause dampness of the seat from condensa- 
ton under the lid; and, second, some means 
provided to protect the privy building from de- 
aying due to contact with damp soil. The seat 
problem was solved by the sanitary officer by an 
original idea in so constructing the lid that only 
aframe rested on the seat top. The condensa- 
tion still collects on the under side of the closed 
id but the seat is protected by the frame around 
the under side of the lid. The problem of the 
preservation of the houses was solved in the 
following manner: 

Not long ago a new idea in privy construction 
was introduced into the State. The sanitary of- 
‘eer was quick to see the beauty of the idea, im- 
nediately took it and so well developed this new 
uethod as to make what is now considered the 
tost ideal type of pit privy in use anywhere. 
‘his type of construction is used for pit privies 
ily which is the practical type for most rural 
chools. The new privy has a pit three times the 
‘jacity of the old. This is covered by a four- 
wh concrete slab poured in two sections to 
; ! tate moving when necessary. An unusually 

“ce opening is left for the seat riser, this being 

‘light tongue and groove construction and built 
“pendent of the house. The sills of the privy 
‘ding rest on the concrete slab which is the 
“ot of the privy, the sills and house being thus 
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Simple form of privy but sanitary with concrete slab 
base and fly proof. 


protected from any ground dampness. The slab 
not only protects the house from decay but from 
spiteful or sportful upsetting since it is bolted 
directly to the slab. The practicability of this 
idea is readily realized when it is known that 
buildings resting directly on the ground have to 
be replaced on an average of every four years 
besides maintenance care in the meantime. The 
cost of this construction is about ten dollars 
more per privy than the ordinary type, which 
has been considered by the school board of 
Chesterfield to be such a measure of economy 
that all replacements as they occur are of the 
concrete slab pit type. Ten out of the now 
existing thirty nine schools, white and colored, 
have already been provided for in this way. 
Having accomplished the outstanding need in 
sanitation of the schools of the county, the sani- 
tary officer and school board have turned their 
attention to providing safe water supplies at 
every school with the result that the same high 
standard as for toilets is being approached. 
The board of supervisors should be com- 
mended by every citizen of the county for the 
forward steps they took in making Chesterfield 
the pioneer county for sanitary officer work. 
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Their wisdom is amply attested without further 
words by the following chart :* 














| 
Typhoid fever Deaths 
: from 
diarrhea Total 
Five-year period and dys-| deaths 
Deaths. Cases entery, | from all 
under 2 causes 
years. 
Before sanitary officer be- 
gan—1914-1Si8 . 18 115 83 1,510 
After sanitary officer be- 
gan—1919-1923 i 8 30 43 1,155 
Difference 10 85 40 355 
Per cent reduction 55 6 74.0 48 2 23.5 





*From Reprint 964, Public Health Reports, October 17, 1924. 





School Responsibilities to the Community 


By W. E. GARNETT, V. P. 1., Blacksburg 


O the schools have any particular re- 
sponsibilities to the community? In 
many country communities the people 
are more and more looking to the school as the 
center of community life and as the agency to 
take the lead in community upbuilding. Further- 
more, the efficiency of the work of the schools 
themselves is influenced in many ways by the 
prevailing standards regarding various phases of 
community life. This alone is sufficient to make 
community development a concern of the 
schools 
Since the schools are concerned with commu- 
nity building we may well ask how their responsi- 
bilities in this regard can best be met. In at- 
tempting to answer this question we need to bear 
in mind three things: first, the class room in- 
struction has the first claim on the teacher’s time 
and strength, and frequently there is not a great 
deal of time or energy left for other activities ; 
second, many teachers have not been especially 
trained for dealing with the various angles of 
community life which must receive attention if 
there is to be well-rounded community develop- 
ment; and third, in many communities a number 
of other agencies have been developed to deal 
with particular phases of the situation. Condi- 
tions will, of course, vary in different schools 


and in different communities with reference to 


each of these points. Consequently, some schools 
will find it possible as well as wise to go further 
than others in community building activities. 





The statement was made at the beginning oj 0 
this article that Chesterfield has the distinction 
of having first acquired one hundred per cen 
sanitation of her schools, and in concluding | 
would quote the State Board of Health as fo}- 
lows: 

“Chesterfield county has not only the distine- 
tion of first securing one hundred per cent school 
sanitation but also has the distinction of being 
the only county of the State that maintains at a 
high standard that condition.” 

Practically every school can promote com- », 
munity development by doing at least some of 
the following: 

1. Have the school building furnish a meetin . 
place for various types of community | 
activities. | 

2. Stimulate a general desire for the best avail 
able information on problems of daily con 
cern to all the people—a task which may b¢ 10, 
accomplished by means of interests arouse 0 
in the children through assignments in con b 
nection with school work, and also throug 1) 
occasionally sending into the homes market \ 
articles and bulletins designed to stimulate ! Ur: 
the parents a desire for further informat Si 

3. Build up a school library equipped to suppl b 
helpful literature on various forms of com 
munity activity and vigorously push the Wh; 
of this library. ment 

4. Develop in the young people a co-operal effort ; 
spirit and a spirit of social service—an @ ot eff 
which can be realized by promoting t 
growth of these qualities throug!) encot! 
ing participation in organizations and £2 
involving team activity as well as throug 
the teaching of definite school lessons 

5. Carry on in connection with the 


some activities or projects wl! 
ness up for community welfar 
constructive way youthful altr 
tions and enthusiasms. 


rs} 
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6, Create a desire for developing the com- 
munity to its fullest potentialities—a thing 
which can be done by promoting discussions 
is to what constitutes a satisfying com- 
nunity, by bringing to the attention of the 
people stories of what other communities 
ave accomplished, by community building 
slogans displayed on the school bulletin 
hoard and other public places, and by or- 
eanizing educational community fairs which 
will graphically picture the community to 





“e 


itself and arouse the “we feeling” essential 


for team work. 


7. Develop a spirit of community pride as well 
is a co-operative spirit and a spirit of team 
ull through emphasis on some successful 

tivities of general common interest. 


.. Take the initiative, if necessary, in starting 
needed types of activities or in bringing 
hout joint action by existing agencies. 


0, Aid on the part of the teachers in planning 
programs of work for various organizations, 
programs which through successive steps 
vill gradually raise the community to the 
lesired standards. 


\). \ssistance from the teachers in the training 


of local organization officers and leaders— 
enlarging vision as to community possi- 
bilities, by arousing a spirit of public ser- 
vice, by keeping up enthusiasm for the 
undertaking in hand, and by suggesting 
sources of information on the problems 
being dealt with. 
\\hile it is true that local community devolp- 
it depends primarily on local initiative and 
fort it should not be forgotten that the success 
oi efforts to attain given standards in various 


aspects of community life is frequently greatly 
influenced by the activities and policies of certain 
State-wide agencies, both governmental and 
voluntary. For example, the prosperity of the 
farmers of a community—and hence their ability 
adequately to support various community institu- 
tions—in no small degree depends on their ability 
to dispose profitably of their products; and this, 
in turn, may be greatly affected by the policies 
pursued by State-wide co-operative organiza- 
tions. And these, in a measure, rest on the sup- 
port given such organizations by their local 
membership. The local school situation, further- 
more, is vitally affected by State policies regard- 
ing the manner of selection, standard of qualifi- 
cations, and tenure of office of the school super- 
intendents; the taxation system and measures 
for providing school funds; road building and 
maintenance, public health activities, and so on. 
Again let us repeat, the State-wide policies re- 
garding all these questions affect every local com- 
munity and have much to do with the success or 
failure of purely local efforts. If we are to have 
the most enlightened policies on the part of 
State-wide agencies, both governmental and 
voluntary, and if these agencies are to carry on 
the programs which best serve the interests of all 
the people there must be a foundation of enlight- 
ened public opinion. Since this is true and since 
the schools have such an important part in com- 
munity leadership, does not a large measure of 
responsibility rest with them to bring about an 
intelligent public opinion on these questions of 
State policy? Is it not the duty of the schools 
to bring about a better understanding of the 
importance of a more general support of co- 
operative organizations? Should any school be 
satisfied until it has successfully promoted a com- 


munity forum for systematic public discussions 
of these questions? 
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Our Indians in Virginia 
By MRS. JULIA S. KYLE, White House, Va. 


Epitor’s Norte: 
school. 


We are indebted to Mrs. Kyle for this interesting article on the Indians in Virginia and their 
We teach our school children the stories of Powhatan and Pocahontas, but I fear many times their at. 


tention is not called to the fact that we still have right here in Virginia the descendants of those historical and 


romantic characters. 


AM pleased to receive a request to write 
about our Virginia Indians and what the 
State is doing for them. 
Strange as this may seem, many people are 
surprised to know that the descendants of Pow- 


given spot upon which the ‘pale-face’ found us 
over three hundred years ago? Why have we 
always even unto this day been permitted to 
stand vigil over the bones of our ancestors? 
Because we were the first to accept the white 





hatan, that old Indian man’s religion; _ be- 
chieftain, are living to- cause we were the 
day on Virginia soil benefactors of Vir- 
and comparatively ginia and because of 


near our State capital. 
These aborigines con- 
stitute the Pamunkey 
tribe numbering 
about one hundred 
souls and 


now 


living at 
what is known as In- 
dian Town which was 
described by Thomas 
Jefferson in 1781 “as a 
bend of 
river in King William 


Pamunkey 


county, Va., with post- 
office and railroad sta- 
tion at the White 








the kindness of our 
forefathers to the 
Colonists in their time 
of need. For these 
reasons I feel that to- 
day we are yet on the 
spot where our first 
chiefs and their people 
were born, lived their 
lives and are buried.” 

We owe much to the 
Pamunkies for the set- 
tlement of Virginia 
would have been held 
back many moons had 





House twenty - four it not been for this 
miles eastward from noble tribe. When 
> ” Tk rac. . j F a ae ere 
Richmond. The res Chief Cook, of the Pamunkies, his wife and daughter, the Colonists W ; 
ervation contains Pocahontas, in native costume. threatened with de- 
eight hundred acres of struction by famine 


which less than three hundred are susceptible of 
cultivation. The title to the land and its occu- 
pancy has never passed from them but remains in 
exactly the same shape that it was the day the 
English settlers first met the ancestors of the 
present-day Pamunkies—at the time the colony 
was established at Jamestown in 1607. This 
means that within the United States there has 
always been at least one spot to which a “pale- 
face’ never laid claim and which has not been 
subjected to his use. Some ask, “Why do the 
Pamunkies remain here’? Chief Cook, better 
known here as Kieta-Kieto, has given this an- 
swer: “Why have we always lived upon this God- 


they gave aid. When the Colonists made their 
last stand against the Mountain tribes on Char- 
coal Creek near Richmond the Pamunkies stood 
side by side with the pale-face and fought their 
brother red men until their blood ran down 
Charcoal Creek in such quantities that in after 
years and even today it is called Bloody Ru. 
The bones of Opechancanough lie in a mound 
overlooking the beautiful river, and every May 
they gather around his tomb to sing their songs, 
hold the peace dance and smoke the pipe ‘ 
peace. ! 

The name Pamunkey is both a joining an’ 
corrupt spelling of two Indian words whic! 
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ibe the land “Pam,” meaning sloping, and 
anki,’ meaning a hill. Some speak of this 
island as a Colonial grant made to the tribe; 
however, they say it was not given them but the 
only land not taken from them. 

The Pamunkies derive their living almost 
entirely from the water, taking large quantities 
f herring and shad by seine according to the 
season, with duck and sora and occasionally a 
sturgeon or otter. They have nice board houses, 
‘painted and kept neat and orderly. Of their 
language only seventeen words remain. They 
have a great respect for God. The best structure 

the reservation is 
their Church building 

vhich is situated in a 
clump of oak trees. 
\ noteworthy feature 
within this edifice is a 

ture of Pocahontas 
nd this motto, “Trust 

God, and fear not.” 
lay school is held 
every Sunday and 
preaching twice a 

nth, As to creed 
they are all of one 

id in adhering to 
the tenets of the Bap- 

t denomination. Bad 
seldom 
them. 
[hey are generous and 
exceedingly hospitable 
welcome 
‘rangers cordially. They have no physician on 
the reservation. When sick they use teas made 
‘rom roots and herbs; when very ill they have 
apale-face doctor. The braves are not as robust 
s when they roamed the forest in search of 
same for food. They dress in costume on spe- 
al Occasions, usually when presenting their an- 
tual tribute to the Governor of Virginia. 

They have a modern one-room school build- 
ig. The State furnished the material and plans 
nd the Indians did most of the work. The 
‘tate also helps them keep it in repair and fur- 
ushes equipment, even chalk and report cards. 


‘also gave them a nice library and bookcase. 
y 


Ninny 


mguage 1S 


ard among 


nd always 





Chief Cook with wife and daughter in modern attire. 
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The teacher has to be appointed by the State 
Superintendent since they are wards of the State 
and she is paid from the fund set aside by the 
Legislature for the education of the Indians. 
The school has been under direct supervision of 
Mr. E. E. Worrell for the past three years and 
has made marvelous strides. He has been very 
fortunate in retaining the same teacher who has 
lived on the reservation. Thirty pupils are en- 
roled. The first year Supervisor Worrell had 
two of the girls take a general review, and then 
through his influence they entered East Radford, 
received certificates, and made successful teach- 
ers. Domestic science 
was introduced which 
proved quite an asset 
to the school even 
though it was done on 
a small scale due 
largely to lack of 
equipment. Industrial 
arts have been taught 
with marked 
since the little Indians 
are apt and_ willing. 
A lovely exhibit was 
displayed at the State 
Fair for the past two 
years and received a 
blue ribbon each time. 
It was composed of 
bead work, basketry 
and pottery made from 
original clay dug from 
Pamunkey river. They 
their school in clay, 
This presented a fine 


success 


had a miniature of 
besides everything else. 
opportunity for them to display their talent for 
drawing, and a teacher of art in the Richmond 
schools said, “This exhibit is what I call real 
art.” The Co-Operative Education Association 
has been of untold help to the Indians. They 
have a live junior league, and they received the 
Syms Eaton prize year before last for the best 
report sent in from any one-room school in the 
State. 

There are other things of interest too numer- 


ous to mention in this article. 
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Retired Teachers’ Pension Roll, November 1, 1925 


By DABNEY 5S. LANCASTER, Secretary, State Board of Education 


Accomac County 


Class Year 

Retired 
Harriet B. Higgins B 1913 
Miss Annie W. Bird A 1915 
Mrs. George C. Richardson A 1920 
Mrs. J. W. Stockley A 1923 
Miss Daisy C. Ayres A 1923 
Miss Susie C. LeCato B 1925 


Albemarle County 


Miss Lillie D. Evans B 1921 
Miss Sophia B. Ashby 3 1921 
Mrs. Lily J. Maupin A 1909 
Miss Mary E. Calhoun A 1910 
Mrs. Kate P. Moore A 1913 
Miss Lucy R. Temple A 1914 
Mrs. A. L. Birckhead A 1914 
George B. Lupton B 1915 
Miss Emily A. Davis A 1917 
Miss L. O. Wingfield A 1919 
Miss C. C. Carter B 1920 
Miss E. W. Farrar B 1920 
Mrs. Annie P. Huckstep. A 1920 
Miss Nannie M. Hill A 1921 
Miss Shannon Maloney A 1921 
Rives C. Minor, Col'd B 1909 
Moses Hearns, Col’d B 1920 
Nelson F. White, Col’d B 1920 
Mrs. K. E. Tapscott B 1922 
S. H. White B 1923 
Ella V. Alexander B 1923 
Miss Francis A. Minor. B 1923 
Alleghany County 
Miss R. M. Holyman A 1910 
Miss Lottie Lemon A 1915 
Garnett W. White, Col'd A 1920 
A. P. Carter B 1925 
Amelia County 
Mrs. S. A. Wootson B 1916 
Mrs. Mary L. Jackson, Col’d A 1920 
Miss Mary W. Coleman B 1923 
Amherst County 
Mrs. N. B. Gillespie A 1925 
Miss B. H. Par Wood B 1908 
Mrs. Bettie H. Tucker B 1911 
Miss Marion Bullock B 1912 
Mrs. Emma W. Pryor A 1913 
Mrs. M. E. Abbitt A 1922 
John W. Hutcherson B 1923 
4 ie ir. Smoot B 1924 
G. W. Mason B 1925 
Silas N. Berry A 1925 
Appomattox County 
Miss Addie Dawson A 1915 
H. Wheeler B 1916 
Mrs. C. W. Phelps.. B 1923 
Mary E. Patterson A 1925 
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47.50 
28.44 
39.38 


28.00 
48.75 
19.50 
21.00 
38.00 
39.38 
36.56 
52.38 
29.25 


13.43 


34.37 
30.00 
26.25 
54.00 


Arlington County 


Class Year 
Retired 
Miss Bettie W. Nevitt.... . A 1913 


Augusta County 


John C. Weast A 1910 
Milton W. Bucher.. B 1910 
Mrs. G. M. Tisdale A 1915 
T. J. Argenbright.. A 1916 
Miss M. H. Ryan A 1916 
Miss Sallie T. Christian B 1918 
Miss Dora V. Brownlee A 1919 
Miss Bessie N. Kennedy A 1921 
E. ©; Peale..........:.. A 1921 
T. B. Johnson, Col’d.. B 1909 
Miss Mariam E. Kibler B 1924 
Miss Alice Williams B 1924 
Mrs. Alma B. Kerr.. A 1924 
D. O. Good A 1925 
Miss Minnie J. Rodgers : oe 1925 
Bath County 
M. L. Woodsell woe B 1913 
May S. LaRue ee B 1921 
Bedford County 
Charlotte L. Sale.......... B 1909 
Mrs. M. R. Rucker A 1910 
S. H. Dooley B 1911 
i. Be Deott.... B 1914 
James E. Witt.... B 1914 
Mrs. M. U. Griggs A 1916 
Miss Sallie Lindsay B 1918 
Geo. E. Teass........ A 1920 
James R. Feather B 1918 
Miss Isabella F. Lindsay A 1920 
Miss Annie C. Anspaugh B 1920 
H. T. Witt B 1923 
Miss Margaret Byrne B 1923 
Miss M. Verna Thaxton oe 1923 
Mrs. Gilmo B. Welch . B&B 1924 
Jno. W. Flood 4 1924 
Miss Ida Hardy . B 1924 
Mrs. Roberta Dooley 1925 
Bland County 
F. M. Radford A 1925 
Botetourt County 
Miss Emma Noftsinger ce 1910 
Miss Elizabeth Latane . B 1914 
Miss Mattie Zimmerman........... B 1915 
Miss Allie B. Caldwell. i ae 1911 
T+ Dove Lips...:....:...:. ae 1922 
A. H. Preston........ ene 1923 
Brunswick County 
R. A. Raney............. . 2 1908 
Miss Mary B. Peace | 1908 
Courtney B. Kennon . B 1922 


Quai 
Age terly 
Pension 
51 51.20 
55 22.50 
63 22.00 
47 23.60 
55 38.37 
40 29.40 
50 44.63 
51 35.50 
42 68.92 
70 125.00 
43 15.63 
51 79.25 
59 55.13 
66 69,75 
52 63.18 
67 90.00 
59 26.30 
53 70.25 
51 45.00 
50 24.75 
67 25.87 
66 = 31.50 
68 42.02 
45 26.25 
51 42.75 
64 31.87 
58 31,38 
44 47.00 
53 = =58.50 
6? 53.00 
53 60.69 
42? 35.0 
50 5? 63 
Sé 38.93 
53 64.13 
61 52.26 
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46.12 
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Class Year 
Retired 
Irs. Lucie C. Radford.. . & 1924 
Mrs. Nannie B. Field................ B 1924 
Miss Josie Hatcher....... Stee acs ae 1925 
Buchanan County 
0 NS Se ccs cesses cceesicanes A 1923 
Miss Marion A. Wood.............. A 1923 
Miss Cora L. Hay... Amecsa: We 1925 
Redinaiomn ‘ve 
BW RR ooo ances erksscrronccansctecces 1909 
Mrs. Carrie S. Saunders............ ; 1909 
Mrs. Nora A. Jones.................... A 1916 
Mrs. M. W. Garland, Col’d...... B 1919 
Mrs. Julia A. Moseley.............. A 1922 
Mrs. 1. 34. PMGREY. <.0..60<..0.c650002 A 1923 
Annie F. Johnson, Col’d........... B 1924 
Mildred B. Carter:,.......:.......0... B 1924 
Sophia E. Laury, Col’d............. B 1924 
Miss Nettie C. Swoope............... B 1925 
Campbell County 
Miss Bettie H. Davies............... B 1909 
D. Jas. Evans... ee escs icra 1911 
Miss a V. Gilliam. esis ae 1917 
Mrs. T. B. Moorman............ — 1922 
John : ee a ie 1923 
Miss Georgia T. Snead.............._ B 1923 
Miss Rosa Bateman................... B 1924 
Miss S. S. Payne....... B 1925 
s. W. Tweedy.... B 1925 
\. H. Irvine eee B 1925 
Caroline County 
Miss Kate Wright....................... B 1909 
Mrs. Ada H. Blanton................. B 1910 
Miss S. S. Williams.................... B 1912 
Mrs. Emma E. Seaman............. A 1916 
Miss M. L. Wortham................. B 1916 
Mrs. L. L. Graves, Col’d.. . B 1912 
Miss Mary L. Wright . B 1923 
Carroll County 
DiS Soop cia acacewctenese B 1909 
5 <a care pisivseanavene A 1909 
Ae a oc. | A 1913 
G. H. Cooley A 1915 
5. M. oes 3 , 1917 
Mrs. E. L. D. Tole... —~ © » Oe 
J.D wa eretactatees A 1922 
Peter T. Dalton........... sd 1923 
W. A. C. Webb....... | 1924 
R. H. Robinson A 1925 
M. Price Webb A 1925 


Charlotte County 


Mrs. Mary A. Reager............... A 1909 
Mrs. M. E. Mason................... A 1914 
Mrs. Rosa Gray.n....c.ccessssssssseee A 1918 
L. Hall, Col’d fob, iaanbn B 1909 

e M. Brooks.... oe 1924 
Clark B 1925 

Mrs. Rosa M. Bass B 1925 


Quar- 

Age terly 
Pension 
60 76.00 
58 28.65 
52 109.13 
41 53.20 
50 84.88 
54 87.13 
60 21.88 
57 21.88 
60 24.75 
SZ 18.75 
69 20.25 
57 57.50 
56 24.50 
66 51.63 
50 25.88 
55 «673A3 
58 39.38 
72 37.00 
45 32.25 
60 51.62 
65 125.00 
57 53.00 
55 72.25 
64 76.50 
59 59.25 
63 35.00 
60 26.25 
53 24.75 
64 28.00 
58 33.81 
58 32.03 
50 17.50 
50 73.31 
49 20.00 
62 18.75 
69 33.48 
49 25.62 
60 51.33 
78 19.38 
69 125.00 
48 50.60 
63 55.50 
53 45.50 
63 52.50 
56 25.00 
53 26.00 
SS 35.75 
49 22.50 
54 29.40 
60 34.50 
59 96.75 


Charles City County 


Class Year 
Retired 
Mrs. Maggie W. Jones.............. B 1923 
Chesterfield County 
Miss Etta Goode........................ A 1908 
Mes. A. &. Cooper................... B 1922 
Martin A. Hiatris...............0:.s..00. B 1923 
Clarke County 
Mrs. Lona Stinson...................... A 1915 
Mrs. Lillie M. Glover................ B 1919 
Mrs. Margaret Myers................ A 1919 
G. 1... D. Hiareta; (Col'd.............. B 1908 
Miss Cora Robinson.................. B 1925 
Craig i 
ee eee 1909 
Mrs. Amanda C. Dowdy.......... ; 1923 
Culpeper County 
Henry E. Button........................ B 1911 
Meaty WW. DGGIG: 06.65.0505. B 1912 
oy aaeneheas ; ® 1914 
Mira. W. TH. Betry............0:0.s00+0 B 1916 
Oe A 1917 
Miss Maggie V. Johnson ......... B 1920 
Earnest Lovell, Col’d................ A 1911 
P. H. Alexander, Col’d.............. B 1915 
Mrs. Ella G. Duval, Col’d........ A 1916 
R. B. Thompson, Col'd.......... B 1917 
Mrs. Annie W. Atkins.............. A 1923 
Miss Stella Rowzie ee 1925 
Cumberland County 
Miss Mary A. Womack............_ B 1917 
Mrs. V. Wilson, Col’d................ B 1916 
R. L. Finney............ . A 1925 
Dinwiddie County 
Se ee re B 1922 
Samuel G. Boisseau..................... B 1908 
Bits. Tata 29: Bpoe..............:..<.. A 1917 
Miss W. L. Ragsdale............ . B 1918 
Mrs. Willie W. Diehl.............. 7 1920 
Mes, fda BR. Parets............:.:..... B 1918 
Beverly J. Fletcher, Col d........ B 1918 
Mrs. Amelia N. Bias, Col’d...... A 1921 
Miss Lucie Cleaton.................... B 1924 
Elizabeth City a 
Miss Mollie L. Hope.................. 1921 
Miss C. W. Field, Col’d............ : 1908 
John H. Rebinson, Col'd........... A 1917 
Andrew W. E. Bassett, Col’d.. B 1920 
Essex County 
Miss Genevieve Gresham.......... B 1919 
Miss Lizzie J. Rowsie................ B 1921 
Miss Nina A. Hill, Col’d........... B 1909 
Wm. C. Garnett aa 1921 
D. C. Winston ied ae 1923 
Mrs. Mary G. Atkins ee 1923 
Miss Agnes Rowzie a 1923 
Mrs. Josie Spindle a 1924 
Ida. S. Cauthorne . & 1925 


137 
Quar- 
Age terly 
Pension 
54 35.57 
43 26.25 
53 40.37 


66 36.38 


59 35.00 
a9 6S1.95 
57 45.98 
54 21.88 


$3 73.13 


61 25.00 
42 25.00 
61 75.00 
51 33.00 
58 26.25 
61 31.31 
62 32.37 
71 = 38.33 
S51 17.25 
63 19.50 
46 19.50 
62 21.75 
47 57.38 
48 80.37 
50 41.00 
51 16.87 


50 39.38 


61 64.19 
45 21.88 
51 45.00 
60 37.56 
56 45.31 
59 20.25 
oy 613.29 
47 23.00 


59 125.00 


61 122.25 
46 22.50 
62 35.62 
58 37.50 
55 35.00 
SZ 26.25 
5015.63 


66 99,38 
59 30.63 
53 56.00 


59 35.00 
66 59.25 
41 30.00 
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Fairfax County Quar- Frederick County Quar- 
Class Year Age terly Class Year Age terly 
Retired Pension Retired Pension 
Mrs. Emma J. Haight............... A 1924 66 125.00 Miss Alice L. Rinker................. B 1919 64 37.40 
Mrs. Mary S. Moffett................ A 1916 57 100.00 Miss A. Belle Larrick................ B 1919 57 37.40 
H. O. Corwell : B 1919 62 52.75 ‘T. Camp Shepherd.................... A 1920 67 42.25 
A. T. Shirley, Col’d ww B 1909 46. 27.56 A.V. Throckmorton, Col’d....... B 1909 48 22.50 
Mary Holland, Col’d.... B 1921. 54 42.00 Miss Mamie Tanquary........ < oe 1923 53 51.07 
Miss Mary C. Millan . B 1924 63 67.00 
; Giles County 
wougen Voumy V. K. Porterfield B 1909 43 30.0 
sales Site: gene... ' . mz 6 8.8 due French alan A 1910 58 pg 
C. 'W. Brooks B — 7 ae Henry T. Tucker....ccccsssssssseeeees A 1918 67 31.50 
E. E. Edmonds B 1913 64 61.30 , is 
W. H. Byrd : A 1917 53 22.81 Gloucester County 
Miss Annie M. Bendall.... . A 1921 44 50.31 we eae ie } 
P. W. Austin, Col’d...... B 1913 64 24.00 Miss Georgia W. Sinclair Bacay. B 1909 59 22.50 
Edward T. Ford, Col’d B 1915 69 24.00 Miss Fannie L. Wiatt................ A104 1910 58 12.97 
W. 1. Brooks, Cold... B 1916 58 19.37 Miss A. 1. Thornton eeiestbacut B 1912 67 25.25 
Robert Em’t Miles, Col’d B 1919 61 21.00 Miss Lila W . Jones ceseeeennnnen anne A 1913 60 = 19.12 
Landon C. Green, Col’d A 1920 587 54,09 Mise Mary K. Leavitt.............. Bo 1912 59 29.48 
J. H. Wauser, Col’d B 1915 61 21.85 J. S. Fauntleroy, Col'd.............. A 1914 53 19,12 
Chas. H. Kenny, Col’d B 1920 59 29.88 
Mrs. M. A. Payne.. B 1922 74 26.20 Goochland County 
Mrs. Evelyn B. S, King A 1922 54 41.00 W.H. Turnet............... F lencecettrecs B 1909 51 26,25 
Miss Ella V. Weeden B 1923 69 35.00 Miss Ada Trice...............00 A 1914 42 30.62 
Mrs. Beulah E. B. Brown. A 1925 51 30.00 Andrew H. Clarke, Col’d.......... B 1920 69 25.53 
Mrs. Eliza C. Barrett, Col’d.... A 1922 61 31.00 
Floyd County i as cccoeniicssitiieanesiiinnn B 1923 75 61.15 
W. P. Lawrence B 1915 60 19.37. Miss Ida A. Lacy..............00 B 1908 49 30.00 
Brownlow Light.........  -£ 1922 60 53.38 Mrs. E. E. Hugheez...................... A 1925 57 70.14 
SS ne 1920 58 25.00 
Miss Hester A. Lancaster........_ B 1916 57 20.87 Grayson County 
Scipio Light... Be 1923 58 30.63 Robert T. Cornett....csccessensee B 1909 47 18.75 
Mrs. Sue J. Shelor....... woe A 1924 S51 47.25 Fielden H. Wysong.........sscee000--- B 1909 54 18.75 
ALL. Guthrie. A 1925 56 49.88 EC, Hash..cscsssssssesssseeesessnee B104 1910 60 7.81 
ME 0 GR oc aa ae ee ee ee A 1912 50 17.85 
Fluvanna County “i A 1913.47 ‘17.18 
Miss Sallie A. Hugheg................. B 1908 55 19.37 Miss Sallie E. Wilson................ A 1925 44 35.29 
Miss Mary S. Griffin..... ~—- BD 1909 60 22.50 
Miss Ada C. Perkins... B 1909 55 18.75 Greene County 
Mrs. Bertha D. H. Sclater....... B 1920 5042.01 Miss Alice W. Jennings............ A 1917 52 42.75 
Moses D. Lucas.......... see B 1922 65 18.75 — Samuel Scott, Col’d.......0:.ses0 B 1921 58 12.98 
Nannie Scott....cso-oeeevsoreee A 1923 4625.50 Mrs, Belle G. Lucas...........0.0. A 1923 68 31.50 
Mrs. Edna V. Nooel.................... A 1923 55 39.38 
Carrie J. Stevens.............0. A 1924 49 24.15 Greenesville County 
Franklin County Mrs. Myrtle P. J. Purdy.......... B 1921 50 54.75 
Bi: DD: CaAngGy..ccccccisciccsicicses BB 1909 49 15.63 ; 
Mrs. E,D. Goode. A 1910 54 13.75 Halifax County 
Mise L. L. Galloway.................. B 1910 58 31.95 Miss Betty R. Lacy.................. B 1909 52 30.00 
Mrs. L. A. Thompson..... A 1914 46 19.37 Mrs. Mattie L. Epperson........ A 1914 44 25.62 
Miss Mattie B. Duncan A 1915 49 35.42 Miss Nannie E. Taylor............ B 1915 66 35.62 
B. F. Drewry....... B 1917 58 23.37 Miss Anna A. Hayes................... B 1919 50 41.00 
J. M. Hamner.... A 1920 53 21.13 Mrs. N. F. Willard.................... B 1921 57 36.00 
Mrs, J. B. Ziegler on: 1909 39 31.25 Roland D. Mason, Col’d.......... B 1909 52 22.50 
Mrs. Elizabeth J. Craddock...... A 1922 62 45.50 S.E. Ragland, Col'd................. B 1917 58 19.31 
Miss Louisa F. Craft A 1924 61 50.50 Miss Mary A. Walket................ A 1922 50 53.50 
Miss Mary B. Hayden...... A 1904 49 G27D Fae, Fi. Bailey... cccccccecssssenss B 1924 70 35.25 
Miss Mattie F. Menefee A 1924 48 97.38 Mrs. Ida Apt Tuck..........0...... A 1925 53 44.13 
Miss V. E. Whitlow A 1925. 49 59.01 Miss Sara F. Neathery............ B 1925 51 52.50 
Miss Roxie Ramsey B 1925 56 59.21 Rebecca P. Leigh, Col’d............ A 1925 44 57.00 
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Hanover County 


Class Year 
Retired 
Miss Mary B. Brown................ A 1909 
Mrs. Hugh W. Jones................... B 1909 
Miss Lizzie Terrell.................... A 1919 
Mrs, C. A. Spaulding................ A 1921 
Mrs. Ellen T. Osborn................ B 1923 
Henrico County 
Miss Emma G. Winfree............ A 1919 
Mrs. Lula Hall Jones Latepcumbamanauls A 1923 
. Henry County 
Nannie B. Walker, Col’d.......... A 1922 
Mrs. J. W. Booker................00+ A 1909 
Mrs. Adelie L. Dillard.............. B 1909 
Miss J. P. A. Paadh........0:5.....:.02 B 1909 
Miss K. M. Mosby.....sccccccseoss-e B 1919 
Sey ee: B 1916 
Mrs. Eliza A. Harrison, Col’d.. B 1920 
Peyton A. Gravely, Col’d........ A 1922 
Mrs. Mary S. Moore...............0 A 1923 
Miss Lizzie Nunnelee................ A 1923 
Miss Sallie B. Gravelly............... B 1923 
Miss E,W. FRED. .cccscccsessscsssocceese B 1925 
Miss Gillie N. Koger.ssssessssse-+- B 1925 
IM. Carter. Gal'd.....-<<cccc<csccxs B 1925 
Annie B. Carter, Col’d.............. B 1925 
Highland County 
Be ce or ere B 1909 
Wilenet Ste isc csncsesecescsscoose B 1909 
Pe iE Es HEPPREAWs« ss eevcedopaascasccscorcacsonses B 1922 
SS A 1925 
Isle of Wight County 
Geo. A. Gwaltney, Col’d.......... B 1921 
James City County 
Miss A. Ruby Tyree.............0:+ A 1918 


King and Queen County 


Miss Louise Gay Walden........... A 1916 
W.V. S. Williams, Col’d.......... A 1919 
Coleman Holmes, Col’d............ A 1922 
Mrs, E. B.S. Ragle.csssccsssseese A 1923 
King George County 
R Walter Coakley.........cc:s0000 B 1910 
William J. Rogers...........sssseee B 1914 
King William County 
Miss Loula B. Cooke....c-sescssees A 1925 
Lee County 
p> dh eee i A 1917 
Bs TO i scnasoniannoncasven B 1918 
A. Vandevanterr...u.ccccesecsesseeee A 1921 
nampton Stuart Atkins............ A 1923 
. Falin EE eT et B 1924 
“tle hgete oo A 1925 
1, Gollahon....cccccccccesseeteceeeee A 1925 


Quar- 


Age terly 


50 
49 
50 
63 
53 


61 
48 


56 
52 
64 
68 
57 
58 
58 
54 
56 
47 
62 
50 
54 
61 
58 


48 
50 


46 
67 
43 


55 
43 
50 
58 


59 
58 


[54 


49 
59 
58 
52 
61 
56 
56 


Pension 


18.75 
26.25 
50.00 
49.78 
79.00 


76.62 
40.25 


30.35 
30.00 
25.00 
24.01 
80.00 
30.00 
15.75 
25.38 
67.37 
61.50 
47.38 
70.25 
95.00 
52.06 
48.56 


31.25 
26.25 
45.25 
50.19 


27.12 


56.25 


24.00 
21.44 
28.88 
21.75 


26.25 
26.69 


70.00 


54.80 
38.99 
34.57 
50.00 
103.50 
39.63 
56.88 


Loudoun County 


Class Year 

Retired 
Miss Mary E. Kidwell.............. B 1909 
Miss Ida F, Dawson.................. A 1914 
as ee, I ci scissor soiscaoetncicsks B 1923 
PN Fs SI cscirerccnstevescevessonns B 1924 
Miss Mary A. Norris................ A 1924 
Armstead R. Smith.................... B 1924 


BO, TE Fa, GI os sisenssecsvscccones B 1924 
i al icin B 1909 
Miss Willie A. Talley................ B 1909 
Mrs. C. M. Walsh..................00+ B 1909 
Pee Wes WOOO Gos casesssieccsorssczsoves A 1910 
Mrs. Nora C. Woody................ A 1913 
Miss Mattie Proffit.................... B 1915 
Mates Lucy GB. Ican..........<<2.+00000 B 1915 
Miss Fannie J. Jones................ A 1918 
Chartes T. Jackwon............00.20::+. B 1919 
Miss Mary C. Saunders............ B 1921 
John D. Smith, Col’d................ B 1920 
R06 Bt. TROY... cccsecsesssescne B 1923 
Miss Willie B. Ogg.................... B 1924 


Lunenburg County 


Mrs. S. Fanny Jone................... A 
Miss Lura Royall.................... A 


1910 
1924 


3 eee A 1908 
Miss K. S. Tysinger.................. B 1909 
fe ee B 1915 
Miss Ida O. Lillard.................... A 1915 
oe & Se A 1916 
Miss Betty J. Berry.................. A 1917 
John T. Jefferson........................ A 1923 
Finks C. Gordon...........00.000.00000 A 1924 


Mathews County 


Miss Eunice L. Solev.................. A 1916 
Mrs. Emma J. Owen.................. B 1920 
Mrs. Mary L. Ruff, Col’d........ B 1917 
Lavinia B. Hudgin..................... B 1924 
Miss Lessie O. Pugh.................. B 1925 


Mecklenburg County 


| a ee B 1914 
Mrs. Lillian Simmon................. A 1919 
Mrs. Lucy W. Haskins Clawson A 1920 
George L. Skipwith, Col’d........ B 1917 
I. H. Whittle, Col’d.................. B 1918 
Beat. Gis TOO, CP secsissscsesecseves B 1921 
Mrs. Mattie C. McCabbe............. B 1925 


139 


Quar- 


Age terly 


$2 
42 
63 
65 
70 
59 


73 
65 
58 
62 
68 
45 
50 
62 
48 
58 
54 
67 
55 
55 


64 
45 


70 
65 
58 
41 
59 
45 
64 
56 


44 
68 
53 
50 
55 


53 
52 
62 
61 
60 
58 
62 


Pension 


55.00 
52.00 
86.00 
80.25 
76.44 
35.38 


54.60 
35.00 
38.15 
14.38 
25.50 
24.85 
25.81 
23.45 
22.50 
27.38 
46.00 
14.30 
41.50 
59.00 


18.75 
99.00 


20.00 
18.75 
28.75 
16.36 
23.25 
16.56 
23.38 
15.63 


28.00 
25.00 
39.20 
85.00 
65.25 


29.15 
23.34 
38.25 
18.25 
22.88 
101.15 
100.13 
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Middlesex County 
Class Year 
Retired 
F. W. Scott A 1909 
Miss Ada M. Walker B 1918 
Miss Olive A. Bristow B 1922 
Lelia H. Berkley... A 1923 
Montgomery County 
E. H. Bowyer B 1908 
Miss Alice Taylor B 1909 
C. R. Woolwine, Sr B 1909 
Miss Lacy Horton A 1918 
O. T. Sesler : B 1921 
Jno. T. Clower B 1922 
James M. Graham B 1908 
John W. Calfee B 1923 
M. L. Harless B 1924 
Miss Minnie L. Dickerson B 1924 
H. E. Mayberry. B 1925 
Nansemond County 
Miss Mary J. Hare B 1918 
Miss Etta W. Beale B 1920 
Mrs. Elenora J. Shepherd B 1922 
Nelson County 
Miss Lillian C. Bibb B 1922 
Miss F. M. Whitehead B 1908 
Miss Sallie S. Fitzpatrick . B 1909 
G. T. Mowyer B 1912 
Mrs. E. L. Kidd B 1922 
Mrs. A. C. Megginson B 1923 
E. E. Miller A 1923 
New Kent County 
D. S. Patterson A 1910 
Mrs. Allen L. Smethie A 1923 
Robt. S. Allen, Col’d B 1923 
Norfolk County 
Miss Annie B. Lee . B 1908 
Miss Ella D. Bidgood A 1918 
Miss Estelle L. Gornto ; A 1922 
Nottoway County 
Mamie E. Wynn a oS 1923 
Miss Sallie J. Kerr A 1909 
Miss E. Rebecca Shore A 1911 
Miss Sallie H. Fitzgerald A 1915 
Griffin E. Oliver, Col’d B 1908 
A. H. Wynn A 1923 
C. C. LaNeave ee 1923 
Orange County 
Mrs. Nellie Sizer . B 1909 
Miss Annie P. Scott A 1909 
Mrs. R. ] eS: Cooper A 1916 
Mrs. Sarah A. Reid, Col’d B 1912 
Mrs. E. M. Banks, Col’d B 1920 
J. T. Johnson A 1924 
Mrs. Lizzie W. Cammack A 1924 


Quar- 
Age terly 

Pension 

66 26.25 
53 53.25 
65 35.15 
51 30.87 
51 30.63 
50 65.00 
65 24.09 
48 22.50 
66 40.83 
80 30.20 
45 33.75 
64 34.25 
68 30.00 
54 69.15 
58 61.85 
71 40.70 
59 66.71 
63 37.85 
57 42.00 
67 24.75 
52 20.25 
58 25.35 
58 54.00 
63 63.00 
57 «692.15 
52 21.88 
39 73.33 
61 23.75 
43 56.25 
56 641.09 
56 88.19 
58 28.25 
2 $56.25 
63 41.00 
72 52.40 
45 24.07 
53 339.38 
58 28.25 
58 22.50 
56 57.03 
50 §=15.62 
53 17.50 
57 23.63 
54 30.00 
56 38.38 
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Page County 


Class Year 

Retired 
fo |S B 1912 
Oe Se re | 1913 
Mrs. F. F. Arrington, Col’d...... A 1911 
Jno: D; Bradley......:...5....<2 B 1924 
Miss Bessie Campbell................. A 1924 
Mrs. M. E. Rackel...:.::..24:... B 1924 
}. W. dtofiman.......::..:.0.. B 1925 
Mrs. Lena M. Strickler B 1925 


Patrick County 


(i Cae eT ane oat She 1909 
Se a i. re evi, 1910 
Mrs. M. F. Sanford..................... A 1918 
Miss C. L. Campbell.......... . 8 1920 
James I. Houchins...... B 1923 
| ae = ora 1923 
Miss Kittie L. Ross..................... B 1924 


Pittsylvania County 


Jas: A. Garland.......::.... . A 1922 
Charles W. Venable........ ag: ae 1908 
Miss Mattie Gardner................ A 1914 
Miss Nora Guerrant...... : 8 1920 
Mrs. Catherine Saunders, Col’d B 1919 
Miss Paulene Nunnelee............_ B 1922 
Miss Judson Sykes B 1925 
Miss Emma Carter B 1925 


Powhatan County 


Phyllis S. Willis.......................... B 1924 
Prince Edward County 
Miss Fannie S. Walker.......... B 1915 
Elberta D. Anderson, Col’d....... A 1921 
Louise A. Bethell..... Sseaesr. som 1923 
Miss Hanna Crawley = ass) 1923 
P. W.. Price:........... ee. 1923 


Prince George County 


Mrs. R. A. Jones, Col’d............ A 1915 
Miss Hester Lee...... i, Oe 1922 
John H. Lamb...... aes: 1923 
Mary J. Jones.......... pst, Ve 1924 


Prince William County 


Miss Mattie S. Matthew » ot 1925 

N. A. Speake A 1925 
Pulaski County 

Miss Julia P. Leache.................. B 1918 


Rappahannock County 


Miss Annie A. Wood ve we 1915 
Miss Annie M. Elkins . A 1919 
Miss Lily S. Baggarly B 1920 
Miss Lucie J. Stuart B 1924 


Richmond County 
5 ae) A 


1924 


Quar- 
Age terly 
Pension 
58 22.00 
59 64.00 
53 26.60 
67 24.12 
48 58.50 
57 16.06 
58 72.50 
51 81.00 
53 18.75 
53 15.06 
66 64.00 
56 23.91 
58 20.25 
65 48.59 
51 50.94 
60 15.16 
63 56.25 
40 23.00 
59 57.83 
51 16.25 
55 48.63 
59 45.98 
64 78.7 
57 43.63 
54 59.62 
47 28.00 
64 28.88 
55 101.75 
45 59.50 
40 = 16.25 
65 81.00 
66 47.50 
55 43.75 
54 





Jol 
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Roanoke County 


Class Year 

Retired 
William R. Wilson...................... B 1922 
Miss Fannie Folkes.................... B 1920 
Malcolm H. Arnold.................... A 1921 
Miss S. J. Henderson, Col’d.... A 1918 
Mrs. Annie F. Williams, Col’d B 1920 
Samuel C. Carrington................ B 1923 
Nannie Hamnet...... B 1923 


Rockbridge County 


Mrs. Annie R. Stuart.............. B 1909 
J]. . Hamilton... A 1910 
s M. Ella Moore........... & & 1911 
Mrs. W. A. Rhoades.................. A 1913 
Miss Minta Hardin..................... A 1915 
Miss Kate E. Wills.................... A 1917 
Rice Lewis: Cl0U 8s... 55 ccctcescccccce De 1916 
Miss Sally B. Dickinson............ B 1922 
Miss Lucy J. Withrow.............. A 1924 
D. L. Ward B 1925 
Rockingham County 
Te ene A 1912 
Bs, WR sasinisessissersceronsss A 1915 
John Hi. Ritclie......6-:..:<:.,..000.< A 1915 
‘ pa Do: Aer eee A 1919 
A. KK. MoE GOW. «6. é0c6c0i-c.000000- A 1920 
E. W. Heatwole.......... A 1920 
W. W. Peters...... ee 1920 
3 Mrs. C. M. Coffman... A 1921 
Geo. A. Newman, Col’d............ B 1909 
J. A. Jenkins, Col’d.....0.0.00....... B1014% 1910 
62 A aC nee B 1924 
00 Ada E. Baugh............ A 1924 
88 C. E. Barglebaugh.... A 1924 
Homer F. Thomas A 1925 
Miss Kate O’Connor. B 1925 
Miss Daisy Shipp A 1925 
Miss Ruby P. Martz A 1925 
00 Russell County 
Fe) John L. Sheppard ...... B 1909 
Mee BCI isis cescccnccowcsns A 1910 
Be Di II oes cops ccs cécscotoncesse B 1915 
Miss Josephine Albert.............. B 1920 
W. L. Hargis A 1924 
Scott County 
Mrs, Flora C. Wolfe................+- A 1922 
Sy eee A 1908 
J.C. Meade A 1909 
A. Allley............ B 1913 
Peter i, Wii acc cccscesmsecsece A 1919 
G. Milton Elam............cccccs0000 A 1922 
W. H. Davidsom.....................0--+ B 1923 
5 a Pe eee A 1923 
W. k eae B 1925 
5S eee B 1925 
U.S MicMiurray................c000000 A 1925 





Quar- 
Age terly 

Pension 
59 42.93 
63 69.98 
53 125.00 
46 41.42 
59 28.93 
60 48.40 
51 92.50 
56 26.25 
62 16.25 
42 34.13 
44 29.75 
42 27.75 
48 31.00 
61 20.37 
63 100.25 
50 93.00 
62 58.63 
43 31.95 
48 37.13 
53 30.62 
53 32.50 
53 45.35 
61 33.75 
58 34.88 
49 31.62 
54 30.63 
65 8.13 
58 109.37 
49 125.00 
72 77.50 
50 54.25 
57 78.75 
43 67.13 
44 61.25 
61 18.75 
52 19.75 
63 34.25 
59 41.63 
55 125.00 
49 78.94 
58 25.00 
49 32.81 
62 50.00 
51 40.00 
65 116.00 
62 39.88 
46 124.75 
58 78.50 
58 75.38 
56 42.50 


Shenandoah County 


Class Year 
Retired 
o_o ee 1909 
J. Milton Zirkle. ieee ae 1909 
Miss Lucile Hottel...... ee | 1910 
Miss Mollie B. Lantz................. B 1912 
Abraham Dodson...................... A 1913 
Fenton N. Miller......................... B 1914 
Miss Annie A. McCarthy........_ B 1920 
.. T. Spotter... een 1921 
R. W. Robey.............. . B 1923 
EN ee eS 1909 
Perry Kibler................ . B 1909 
DD, 5. Regneids..................:...... A 1924 
Miss Hope McCann................... A 1924 
i. 3B. Haen.............. Le | | 1924 
Smyth County 
Miss Mattie E. Scott................ A 1911 
Miss Charlotte St. John............ A 1921 
Mrs. A. C. Johnston......... ae B 1923 
Mrs. Rhoda E. Dungan............. A 1925 
Southampton County 
mts: S. 4. Besiom................::.... B 1921 
Miss Annie B. Person re. 1925 
Emory P. Johnson eehsicc: AB 1925 
Mary P. Nelson......................... B 1925 
Spotsylvania County 
Mrs. Cornelia Thompson........... B 1910 
Mrs. Lillie B. Gayle................... B 1919 
Sarah M. Despot, Col’d............. A 1924 
Cora J. Wright, Col’d................. B 1925 
Stafford County 
es A CII ci iceteesick cca vornssnes A104 1910 
Mrs. Ella A. Olllie.............. ue 1923 
Miss Mattie E. Goodwin........._ B 1925 
Surry County 
Mrs. Maria S. George, Col’d...._ B 1919 
jJaka C. Brown, Col'd...........:.... B 1923 
Sussex County 
Mrs. Ella Harrison..................... B 1908 
Miss Elizabeth D. Graves......... A 1918 
Rev. J. E. Hampton, Col’d....... B 1919 
Mrs. Mary S. Neverson, Col’d B 1920 
Joseph N. Gray . A 1925 
Tazewell County 
G.. P. McMulien.............:.......... B 1912 
Miss Bettie A. Groseclose. B 1925 
Miss Ella B. Young. A 1925 
Warren County 
Miss Kate E. Weaver.............._ B 1915 
Miss Attie R. Miller................. B 1917 
Mrs. Fannie Derflinger.......... A 1922 
Maria J. Baker, Col'd B 1925 


Age 


ma nAwm uo 
we a7 “I 


Ns sO 


71 o, ee) ee mee | 


— 


59 
46 
53 
61 


141 


Quar- 

terly 
Pension 
26.25 
26.25 
46.00 
38.00 
23.25 
32.75 
42.70 
31.65 
45.50 
26.25 
33.75 
65.62 
78.75 
65.62 


18.70 
45.00 
56.75 
84.38 


13.88 
46.50 
77.13 


18.53 
31.13 


35.00 
34.30 
19,19 
24.50 
49.88 


33.25 
76.94 
53.38 


33.75 
29.40 
36.75 


22.85 
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Warwick County Quar- Danville City Quar- 
Class Year Age terly Class Year Age terly 
Retired Pension Retired Pension 
Miss Elizabeth R. Curtis.......... A 1924 50 125.00 Mrs. James D. Crewe................ B 1909 45 31.75 
; Mire. Late G.. Aadd.......cccccccecies A 1913. 44 73.87 } 
Washington County Miss Kate Flynn.......sssssssseseseeee B 1918 56 103.00 
O. W. Copenhaver.........ccc00 A 1921 52 30.00 Miss Maggie N. Brown............ B 1920 50 77.00 } 
T. J. Robinson eee a 1909 54 35.00 Mrs. M.S. Skipwith, Col’d...... B 1920 66 59.75 ) 
J. M. Buckles........ as 1910 73 23.50 Mrs. Josephine N. Holcombe.. B 1923 55 125.00 h 
M. E. McFaddin.......0............... B 1920 65 32.50 Miss Bessie S. Herndon............ B 1924 63 125.00 h 
Mrs. Mary P. Buchanan A 1911 63 26.00 , Vv 
Miss Carrie E. Sandoe...... A 1910 4340.50 Fredericksburg City N 
ea eee _A 1914 62 100.00 Miss Kate J. Mandet................ B 1911 53 57.50 | OM 
eae A TOE Fn Ci anise ecsiteccsnccsscersicncens B 1924 63 86.13 
Rev. A. J. Brown, Col’d............. A 1918 60 32.38 
C.G. Counts.ccecccccccccccccccccnnn A 1919 48 25.00 Harrisonburg City 
W. L. Cunningham............. . A 1922 65 31.75 Miss Ora Bowman...........sssse-000+: B 1923 50 125.00 
Mrs. Alice V. McClung............... A 1922 55 39.63 . M 
Mrs. C. M. Tolbot............. B 1923 60 32.37 Lynchburg City M 
Miss Carrie V. McReynolds... B 1925 63 71.82 Mrs. Alice R. Harris.................. A 1922 65 125.00 Mi 
Eliza Bird ite ae 1925 54 53.25 Miss Mollie B. Lowry................ B 1909 53 35.00 Mi 
Thomas C. Miallet.......:...ss0000ss. B 1910 67 125.00 Mi 
Westmoreland County Mrs. Nannie S. DeWitt............ A 1912 61 23.50 Mi 
Mis. E. J. May6.....::....0..00...... A 1909 61 15.63 Miss Sallie D. Royal.................. A 1912 46 75.62 Mi 
Miss Lizzie C. Baker.............. A 1910 60 26.63 Miss Nannie I. Foster.............. B 1919 51 59.63 Mi 
Mrs. Minnie E. Shipley............. A 1919 48 27.50 Miss Maria E. Walker.............. B 1920 71 125.00 Mr 
A. T. Johnson, Col’... B 1914 58 15.03 Mrs. A. E. P. Pride, Col’d........ A 1911 54 56.25 Mi 
Miss V. R. Johnson, Col’d......... A 1917 55 18.75 Mrs. A. T. Morris, Col’d.......... B 1915 59 48.50 Mis 
Mrs. A. W. Vassar, Col’d.......... B 1919 63 80.88 
Wise County — me - Reveley.............. : ce “ ae 
M.A. Riggsccccccccccsemeee B 1911 65 50.30 oc tee. a cmeceuaaeee —- 7 pee 
Oliver Houston, Col’d a 1919 62 30.25 : : a” * a 7 . Mee 
Mrs. Mollie P. Fink... a 1924 53 58.31 Newport News City “in 
Wythe County Miss Linda Cogbill Dace cores saeiae A 1917 62 84.06 
Miss M.P.McNuttoicncunn A 1908 47 56.25 Miss Lulle B Jones . ae ae 
(Rides... & Wb & MIE PEE e--——— _— 0 i 
Mrs. Bessie R. Dicks................ A 1921 45 37.88 Norfolk City Mis 
Richard T1. Scott.............0i00.... BB 1923 65 43.75 Miss Blanche Baker.................. B 1922 67 125.00 Mise 
John S. Littreal..........0:ccscsece0 B= 1923 68). 21.25' Mrs. Kate P. Byrd..........sse B =: 1922 53. 125.00 Mise 
J. F. Bentley..........ccsscsseressessoes B 1923 62 38.75 Miss Agnes M. Cornick............ B 1922 51 93.75 Mise 
Willis Hutchings...................0000 A 1922 62 125.00 R W 
. York County Mrs. Jane B.. By td ....csscccescies.e2 A10% 1910 69 40.63 Miss 
Miss Adele Bibb..................... _ 2 1920 50 51.66 Mrs. Mary E. Hodges.............. B 1910 70 81.88 Mise 
PRIBE Fg say DOOR oe accnsssessissscessecee B 1910 52 81.88 Miss 
CITIES Miss Eliza T. Tebaule................ B 1914 67 91.62 Mrs. | 
, , Miss Margret F. Dey................. A 1915 70 75.62 ee 
Alexandria City Miss Florence Garnet................ A 1915 54 100.00 = 
Miss V. A. Grigg.......s-eon Bo 1913, 5675.00 Miss Mary C. Tebault.............. B = 1919 68 103.75 Mise 1 
Miss Eva E. Cowling... Bo 1920 57 63.50 Mis, J. 1. Green. .ssecssssssssseesee B 1921. 50. 111.25 ee 3 
Miss Virginia Roxbury............... B 1921 70 86.25 J. H. Hamlin, Col’d......cees.csseee- B10% 1910 66 8.59 ee 
Miss Rebecca Peake................... B 1910 70 13.63 Miss Belle N. Burton................ B 1909 43 75.00 Mise | 
Miss Anna N. Summers............. B 1925 66 125.00 Mattie G. RE B 1923 52 125.00 =a 
’ , Miss Cardelia B. Clopton........ B 1923 63 125.00 Mice ; 
Clifton Forge City Carte Oo. Soo BM csiccssnscocsssovseseve A 1924 42 125.00 z 
Miss E. A. Boatwright.............. B 1920 59 74.52 Mrs. Clara N. McDermott ...... A 1925... 111.25 
Miss Mary A. Sanderson, Col’d A 1910 49 23.56 Maggie N. Lawrence, Col’d..... A 1925 50 125.00 
. : Mrs. Wessie N. Eason .............. B 1925 58 125.00 
Charlottesville City Miss Fanny B. Butt....cc-:o0- B 1925.58 125.00 
Miss Alice Crawley................... A 1923 48 106.25 Miss Kate H. Bell... A 1925 53 125.00 


5 110.00 


un 


Mary L. Farrar......... eoieaiss. Ae 1923 54 29.63 Carrie V. Fuller, Col’d.............. B 1925 
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Petersburg City 


Class Year 

Retired 
Miss Maude F. Brackett.......... A 1908 
Miss Maggie S. Hite.................. A 1916 
Miss Sallie G. Robertson.......... B 1916 
Shen. 5, Bh. a csciincenrcicesscoves B 1917 
Miss Bettie O. Sweeney............. B 1917 
Miss Annie R. Baugh................ A 1919 
Mrs. E. M. Jackson, Col’d...... B 1919 
Wm. H. Johnson, Col’d............ B 1921 
Miss Mary C. Martin................ B 1924 
Miss Mabel A. Harris................ B 1925 


Portsmouth City 


ee ae Oe. A 1922 
Miss M. W. Richardson............ B 1910 
Wira: Si Oe. Wa hscacsceee crc A 1911 
Miss Harriet 1... TeGGR.....ccc0..c00 A 1911 
Miss Sallie E. Morris................ A 1911 
Miss Mary J. Morrig................+. B 1912 
Miss Julia M. Ridley................ A 1919 
Miss Alice W. Core..............000+0 A 1920 
Mrs. Martha B. Miltier............ A 1922 
Miss Mary Wood Sylvester...... B 1912 
Miss Mabel Pollard..................+. A 1923 
Radford City 
Mrs. Ida V.. Stone:......<.seccososeseee B 1919 
Mrs. Florence Shanklin............. B 1921 
Richmond City 
Miss Ella M. Garnett................ B 1908 
| ee Ce A 1908 
Miss Isabel R. Woodson.......... B 1908 
Miss Mary A. Apperson............ A 1909 
Be We, PIE ccccccnssncscsnnseons . B 1909 
Miss Cora Elliott.................. B 1910 
Miss Martha L. Jones.............+.. B10% 1910 
Miss Annie E. Granger............ A 1911 
Mrs, H. H. Richardson............ B 1911 
Mrs. Nettie M. Pollard............ A 1912 
Miss Fannie M. B. French...... B 1913 
Miss Helen M. Hiall.................. B 1922 
Mrs. Lizzie S. Phillips.............. B 1922 
Miss Lillie Smith.............c.c.c0- B 1913 
Miss E. R. C. Shelton.............. B10% 1915 
Miss Marion D. DuVal............ A 1915 
Miss F. M. Bronaugh................ A 1915 


Quar- 


Age terly 


39 
44 
58 
66 
50 
45 
59 
62 
64 
55 


44 
57 
48 


49 
56 
65 
52 
44 
50 
48 


57 
52 


65 
50 
52 
45 
67 
53 
64 
43 
71 
60 
63 
51 
68 
52 
64 
44 
60 


Pension 


56.25 
73.50 
100.00 
112.50 
76.50 
107.25 
53.69 
89.31 
125.00 
96.55 


125.00 
73.75 
32.90 
75.00 
81.25 
71.87 
41.81 
95.00 

125.00 
83.12 

125.00 


59.63 
65.25 


73.13 
42.75 
73.13 
90.00 
125.00 
70.00 
25.60 
77.87 
77.87 
75.18 
73.93 
125.00 
125.00 
73.12 
28.14 
64.14 
52.28 


Class Year 

Retired 
Miss Fannie Blake.................... B 1915 
eS Leena B 1916 
Miss Nora Shepperson.............. B 1916 
Miss Margaret L. Zincke.......... A 1916 
Miss Emily D. Bosher.............. B 1917 
Miss Eloise H. New.................. A 1918 
Miss Willie H. Bowles.............. B 1918 
Mrs. Gibson Tucker.................. A 1920 
Mrs. Ida S. Woodward............... B 1921 
Miss M. C. Trice, Col’d............. B 1908 
Miss R. A. Brooks, Col’d.......... A 1909 
Mrs. A. E. Blackwell, Col’d...... A 1912 
W. H. Powell, Col’d.................. A10% 1914 
Miss Mary Jaspar, Col’d.......... B 1919 
Jas. H. Blackwell, Col’d............ B 1921 
Rosa Dixon Bowser..................+- B 1923 
Miss Mattie C. Hanes............... B 1909 


Mrs. R. M. Barneg................... B 1914 
Miss Emma S. Moser................ A 1920 
Mrs. F. O. Kidd, Col’d.............. A 1914 
Do Tee FI ietcceceinesscssvecnnsses B 1923 
Junius D. Lowry.....................00 B 1915 
Staunton City 
Miss Annie E. Elder.................. A 1908 
Miss Annie Fallon...................... B 1912 
Mrs. Rosalie B. Whittle............ A 1912 
Miss Annie Mills........................ B 1913 
Miss Margaret Fallon................ A 1913 
Mrs. Ellen H. Surber................ B 1920 
Miss Margaret Atkinson.......... A 1921 
Miss Susan S. Martin................ B 1921 
James H. Beck, Col’d................ B 1919 
Oliver J. Durrett, Col’d .......... B 1921 
Suffolk City 
Mes Lisme P. Britt................... B 1921 


Williamsburg City 
Miss M. T. Greenhow, Col’d.... B 1917 


Winchester City 


Miss Sue K. Kemp..................+. B 1915 
Miss Bettie C. Green................ B 1920 
John H. Quiet, Col’d................ B 1914 
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Quar- 


Age terly 


54 
59 
51 
49 
$1 
72 
51 
70 
58 
49 
40 
46 
57 
51 
58 
68 
49 


55 
52 
52 
68 
59 


46 
| 
51 
59 
44 
62 
55 
59 
49 
61 


64 


48 


61 
52 
58 


Pension 
85.31 
100.00 
88.69 
82.04 
101.25 
40.25 
113.63 
34.38 
125.00 
61.88 
61.87 
24.67 
8.50 
75.05 
109.70 
115.30 
56.25 


64.12 
41.25 
17.72 
125.00 
27.94 


50.63 
97.42 
54.00 
69.07 
61.87 
87.19 
82.54 
88.88 
26.25 
84.94 


99.25 


32.50 


50.00 
78.75 
58.75 
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What Is Pedagogy Good For? 
THIS ANSWER WINS THE FIRST PRIZE 
KE pitor’s Nott \ farmer who was selling some vegetables to a teacher asked what her business was 
She replied “Pedagogy,” whereupen the farmer asked, “What is Pedagogy for?” The teacher was in 


hurry and did not have time to explain. The Journal of Education, Boston, interested in this question 


offered a prize tor the 
nany submitted, was adjudged the best answer. 
Mr. Farmer: 


You farm differently from what your father 
He lived at 
when the soil still held its 


did, don’t you? a time when 
land was cheap, 
virgin fertility, when life was organized by 
a simple plan, and when the high cost of 


He 


planted the seed by the signs of the moon, 


“high” living had not been ushered in. 


made a simple living, and was content. 

You farm in a different way. You deter- 
mine the chemical composition of the soil and 
supply it with fertilizer containing the lack- 
ing elements. You analyze the climate of the 
region and the texture of the soil in order 
to tell 


locality. 


what crops will grow best in your 
You compute the most economical 
rations for your live stock. You weigh and 
test the milk as a means of eliminating the 
“boarder” cows. You study the changing 
supply and demand of the markets in order 
to tell what crops and animals of those that 
you can raise will bring the best prices. 
Every step you take comes as a result of a 
careful analysis of the soil, the climate, the 
markets, your past experience, the experi- 
ence of others, and the many other compon- 
ents that make up the complex process of 
successful farming under modern conditions. 


The 
farming and that of your father you call the 


difference between your method of 


science and art of agriculture. It has come 
as the direct result of analyzed experience 
and scientific experimentation. To be a suc- 
cessful farmer today you must be master of 
this scientific technique as you well know. 
Now, pedagogy is the science and art of 
teaching. It, too, has come as a product of 


carefully analyzed experience and scientific 


best answer that would satisfy the farmer's curiosity. 


The following, out of a great 


experiment. In the time of your father’s 
school days and possibly your own, teachers 


did 


science and art of teaching. 


not need to know so much about the 
The amount of 
accumulated knowledge was not nearly so 
large and the standards of education were 
not nearly so high. To meet the demands 
of modern times, however, much more must 
be taught in but little if any more time. 
Teaching procedure, therefore, cannot be 
based upon guesswork and tradition; it must 
be subjected to the same scientific develop- 
ment as procedure in other lines. The “good 
old” methods of teaching are as obsolete as 
the The 


teacher of today must know how to examine 


“good old” methods of farming. 


the soil of each child’s mind in order to de- 
termine the type of culture that will bring 
the best crop of knowledge and good habits. 
She must be able to weigh and test the re- 
method that she uses and thus 


She must 


sults of each 
eliminate the “boarder” methods. 
know what seeds to plant in each child’s mind 
and how to plant them. She must know how 
to cultivate the growing bits of mind and 
spirit so that they will produce a sufficient 
crop of preparation for a complicated world. 
Sometimes she must be able to drain the alka- 
lies of wrong thinking from the soil of a 
growing soul. She must know how to ex 
terininate the weeds of ill will and low am- 
bition that sometimes threaten the crop of 


he 
mental and moral development. In short, sh¢ 


} 


must be able to determine what to teach, 
when and to whom to teach it, and how to 
measure the success with which it has heen 


r 


taught. You asked me what pedagogy is (0 
That’s it. 


R. V. HUNKINS, Lead, South Dakota, in the Journal of Education 
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The Indwelling God 





O That I Knew Where I Might Find Him. 





Go not, my soul, in search of Him; 
Thou wilt not find Him there— 

Or in the depths of shadows dim, 
Or heights of upper air. 


For not in far-off realms of space 
The Spirit hath its throne; 

In every heart it findeth place 
And waiteth to be known. 


Thought answereth alone to thought, 
And soul with soul hath kin; 

The outward God he findeth not, 
Who finds not God within. 


And if the vision come to thee 
Revealed by inward sign, 

Earth will be full of Deity 
And with His glory shine! 


Thou shalt not want for company, 
Nor pitch thy tent alone; 

The indwelling God will go with thee, 
And show thee of His own. 


O gift of gifts, O grace of grace, 
That God should condescend 

To make thy heart His dwelling place— 
And be thy daily friend! 


Then go not thou in search of Him, 
But to thyself repair; 

Wait thou within the silence dim, 
And thou shalt find Him there. 


—FREDERICK LUCIAN HOSMER. 
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THE CONFERENCE IN NORFOLK 


The recent Conference in Norfolk on account 
of some unusual features and the consideration 
and adoption of some far-reaching and funda- 
mental policies for the Association was one of 
the most interesting and important annual meet- 


ings the State Association has held. Probably 


the most outstanding feature of the business 
session was the adoption of a new constitution. 
This constitution had been in process of prepara- 
tion for the past three years, first by a joint rep- 


resentative committee from the State Teachers 
Association, the Superintendents Association and 
the Trustees Association. This committee made 
its report last year at the annual Conference in 
Richmond. Then the executive committee and 
the board of directors of the State Teachers 
Association, in the light of criticisms and sug- 
gestions received, put it in final form during the 
summer. It was printed and copies were dis- 
tributed among the school people of the State. 
At the meeting of the board of directors in Nor- 
folk a few changes were made before submitting 
it for adoption at the business session on Friday, 
November 27. This new constitution, as re- 
ported, was adopted with a single amendment 
which provides that the executive committee, in- 
stead of being composed of three members from 
_the board of directors elected by that body, be 
composed of one member elected by the board of 
directors and two classroom teachers, not mem- 
bers of the board of directors, to be appointed by 
the president. 

Another interesting feature of the Conference 
was the complimentary dinner given at the Fair- 
fax Hotel in honor of Mr. E. C. Glass. There 
were present one hundred and twenty five 
friends and comrades of Mr. Glass. Hon. Harris 
Hart presided and introduced a half dozen speak- 
ers, among wnom were M. D. Hall of Fairfax 
county, Frank T. West of Louisa, Fred M. 
Alexander of Newport News, Dr. Edwin A. 
Alderman of the University of Virginia, and 
Miss McSkimmon of Boston, president of the 
N. E. A. C. J. Heatwole read from a few of the 
forty or more letters and telegrams he had re- 
ceived from the friends of Mr. Glass. To all 
these speeches and communications Mr. Glass 
responded in a most happy vein. It is the pur- 
pose of the committee who had the affair in 
charge to have all the letters and_ telegrams 
bound in a volume and then present it to Mr. 
Glass as a memento of the occasion. 

Still another important feature of the Con- 
ference was the report of the pension committee. 
This committee had done an interesting piece of 
work in the way of proposing a new pension law 
for the State. The committee’s recommendation 
to continue the committee for another year to 
make further investigations and report at the 
next annual meeting was adopted at the busi- 
ness session. 
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The entertainment and social features provided 
by the Norfolk authorities were enjoyed by the 
visitors, and expressions of appreciation for the 
ordial welcome tendered the visitors by the 
people of Norfolk were heard on every hand. 

The attendance at the Norfolk Conference 

is up to all expectations. It was a big meet- 
ing. There was practically 100 per cent attend- 
nee of certified delegates. This was particularly 

encouraging feature of the business session. 





AN INTERESTING EXPERIMENT IN 
RATING PUPILS 


The Board of Education of Minneapolis re- 
ently has given the authority to one of the city 
schools to eliminate the old system of marking 
pupils on the content of their studies and use 
instead cther items as a basis for rating school 
children. They propose to mark pupils on their 
exhibition of industry, honesty, judgment, 
punctuality and deportment. 

Men have long agreed that character is the 
ultimate resultant goal of all education, yet we 
haye gone on with our schooi practice and based 
our examinations on knowledge as the end of 
instruction, There may be nothing inconsistent 
in the two objectives if we differentiate between 
the totai resultant of education and the more 
immediate end of instruction which may be the 
means by which the ultimate result is to be 
obtained. 

At any rate the Minneapolis experiment will 
be awaited with interest by school people all 
over the country to see what will happen when 
the emphasis is shifted from subject matter to 
the more or less intangible items which are the 
results of discipline and the basis of right con- 
duct. There is much to be said for this shifting 
of emphasis, so long as the experiment is founded 
upon a recognition of individual differences 
among children rather than a desire to have them 
conform to a standard type of character. We 
are not altogether certain that the Minneapolis 
authorities have included in their list of items 


all the fundamental traits of character. They 
. might well include in the list such items as self- 
. reliance, courage, and individuality or initiative. 
) As we think of the experiment we are wondering 
e all the time how the teachers are to arrive at a 


be ‘atisfactory and sufficiently uniform standard for 
‘valuating the pupils on this basis. 


But let us 
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wait and see how it works, for it may be the 
means of making a valuable discovery in the 
field of education. 





PRESIDENT ALEXANDER’S ANNUAL 
ADDRESS 

President Alexander’s address at the Norfolk 
Conference was an example of a happy combi- 
nation of a summary of the year’s achievements, 
suggestions and objectives for the coming year 
and a heightened philosophy of education. The 
address will be published in full in the January 
issue of the Journal but we give here an example 
of the many significant parapraphs: 

“Too long have we suffered from the false 
conception that education is a series of separate 
compartments or bulkheads, one ranking above 
the other in serial order. This conception of the 
educational process has naturally led to the 
notion that teacher, principal, superintendent, 
college president and college professor are all 
different species of animals, each outranking the 
other in the order mentioned. This false notion 
has led to petty jealousies, each group looking 
upon itself as a semi-caste and fearing the domi- 
nation of the other. The time is ripe in Virginia 
for us to accept the modern philosophy of educa- 
tion and for us to carry into practice the basic 
truth that education is one continuous process 
from the kindergarten through the university ; 
that there is no lower or higher order in educa- 
tion based upon subject matter or artificial rank ; 
that it takes the same degree of training and 
skill for successful teaching in the kindergarten 
or in the high school as it does for success in the 
administrative field or in the college. My slogan, 
therefore, as long as it is my privelege to be your 
leader, is that everybody engaged in education 
whether he be superintendent, principal, profes- 
sor or college president is a teacher in the true 
sense of the word and henceforth when I use the 
word “teacher” it shall be all inclusive and will 
include everybody engaged in the work of educa- 
tion from the kindergarten through the uni- 
versity. 

The time has come in Virginia for one great 
unified professional organization of everybody 
engaged in the profession of teaching regardless 
of the position he occupies.” 
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NEWS FROM KONNAROCK HIGH - 
SCHOOL 


Konnatock High School enjoyed a rare treat last 
week in the form of speakers for National Education 
Week. On Tuesday Mr. L. C. Hassinger of Konna- 
rock spoke to us on the Constitution and Its Makers, 
which was an excellent summary of Revolutionary and 
post Revolutionary history. On Friday our local physi- 
cian, Dr. R. L. Shuler, spoke to us on Health and Its 
Relation to School Life his was also an excellent 
speech. For our Sunday service at 7:30 in the even- 
ing, Professor Graybeal of Emory and Henry College 
addressed us on the School and Its Relation to the 
Church and Home. As a whole the week was highly 
enjoyed by patrons, pupils and faculty. 

Our school is progressing nicely this year. We have 
forty in the high school and intend to reach the point 


of being accredited next year. 


ALL UNIVERSITIES IN ECUADOR HAVE 
BEEN CLOSED 


All universities in Ecuador were closed “temporarily” 
by a governmental decree dated August 11, 1925, re- 
ports R. M. de Lambert, secretary, United States 
Legation at Quito. The universities were located at 
Quito, Guayaquil, Cuenca, and Loja. 

For maiy years past there has been discontent with 
the so-called superior education. It has been most 1e- 
spectable to study for the degree of doctor of law or 
doctor of medicine, Mr. de Lambert states, and although 
many efforts have been made by Congress and otherwise 
to make the courses more difficult and have the can- 
didates for degrees more thoroughly prepared, the 
degrees still have remained too easy of attainment 
The result is that the country is flooded with doctors, 
the majority of whom are unable to earn a living at 
their profession —School Life. 


DISTRICT G MEETING AT WINCHESTER 
District G met for the second year in the fall instead 
of tn the spring as is the custom of the other districts. 
This district includes ail the Valley counties. The 
meeting was held in the Handley school building at 
Winchester on November 20 with an attendance of 500. 
Vice President Hugh S. Duftey prepared an interesting 
program. It consisted of a series of observations of 
grade instruction during the morning hours and a gen- 
eral meeting from 1 to 3:15 and group meetings from 
3:30 to 4:30. At the general meeting the following 
subjects were discussed: 
1. The Organization of Subject Matter So As to 
Stimulate Creative Thinking by Miss Katherine 
Anthony, State Teachers College, Harrisonburg. 


2, Music for the Masses by Miss Florence C. Baird, 
State Teachers College, East Radford. 


A GOOD RECORD 

The Newport News High School recently scored 
literary triumph in an essay contest conducted by th 
Virginia State Pharmacist’s Association. The subject 
of the essay was Why Is My Pharmacist More Than 
a Merchant and the essay was of peculiar difficulty 
inasmuch as it was limited to two hundred and fifty 
words. High school pupils throughout the State wer 
invited to write upon this subject, and a newspaper 
article stated that over fifty thousand papers were re- 
ceived in response to the invitation. 

Pupils of the Newport News High School received 
twenty four out of the thirty seven prizes offered 
Among these twenty four were the first prize, third 
prize, two fourth prizes, eight fifth prizes, and twelve 
sixth prizes. Newport News also won one of the Stat 
prizes in the chemical essay contest last year and has 
a number of strong writers working on this year’s 


subject. 


RESOLUTIONS OF RESPECT ON THE 
PASSING OF ONE OF OUR COMRADES 


Because Miss Ethel Hall was an able and a con 
scientious teacher; because her strong, vigorous per- 
sonality made her a vital force in the school system of 
Petersburg; because the earnestness of her habit of 
thought and her sterling common sense are sadly missed 
from our faculty gatherings; and because the reality 
of her loyal friendship has been denied to the many 
of us who formerly enjoyed that friendship: 

We, the members of the Teachers Club of Petersburg, 
would thus express our sense of bereavement in th 
death of our beloved colleague; and we would extend 
to her family our sincerest sympathy in a loss which 
we must share. 

LaurA R. SyMkr, 
NANNIE P. Myers, 

Mrs. L. O. Epwarps, 
ELLA J. KEELER, 

H. AuGustus MILLER, JR., 


Committee 





CONFERENCE OF SUPERINTENDENTS 
OF ALL THE SOUTHERN STATES 


Hon. Harris Hart, State Superintendent of [Public 


Instruction of Virginia, will attend a meeting the 
Superintendents of the Southern States in Baltimort 
December 20, to make a study of Maryland’s system 
of rural supervision. Mr Hart is chairman of 
mittee of this group to make a study of and to report 
ners 


a system of uniformity of certification of 
among the Southern States so that there may |x 
reciprocity and more uniform terminology as 
different kinds of certificates. 
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PRINCIPAL CRAWLEY’S SUGGESTIONS 
TO THE TEACHERS OF THE 
APPOMATTOX SCHOOLS 


ncipal Crawley of the Appomattox High School 
s the following suggestions in a letter to his 
rs: 
here should be quality rather than quantity in 
ecitations. See that pupils grasp the content. 
recitation provide for: 
a) Aim. 
1) Every pupil participation. 
) Individual differences. 
d) Reflective thinking. 
e) Summary of lesson. 
({) Aids for the next 
hall 


halk, erasers, paper, etc. on floors. 


lesson. Be specific. 
disorder, condition, 


Keep a clean 


Give attention to room 


m. 


{ Never raise windows with the heat on. Give at- 


nition to shades. 


present before pupils come in the room if 


sible. 
6. There should be orderly exit and incoming of 
pupils. 
7. Caution pupils about walking and playing on front 
terrace. Use the walks. 
& Paper and litter on yard should receive your at- 
tention. 


) There should be silence in library at all times. 
Require attendance of all pupils for physical train- 


and worship. 


11. Teach or lecture at times on truthfulness, honor, 
honesty, health and thrift. 
12. On rainy days be in your room as much as possible 


during recess. 

13. See that pupils learn. 

fe careful on examination about type of questions. 

Develop high morale. 

>. Do not send or allow pupils to go to other class- 
rooms if unnecessary—especially at class hour. 

16. Insist on pupils reading and using library, or other 

10d books 

‘7, Ike reasonable with pupils from a distance—make 
Jlowances. 

IS. Don't worry, relax and keep smiling. 
llave available standard texts and tests. 

-. \isit other teachers when possible and learn of 


hem. 

‘l. Make a score card to test yourself as a teacher. 

-2. lractice supervised study, raise problems, use pro- 
ject, associate your teaching with life. Answer 
questions by asking another. 

‘3. Spelling, reading, writing and arithmetic should be 
ssed by all teachers. 
a Consult principal about any of your troubles. 


tch for contagious diseases and teach hea!th 


a supervised study period once a week to 
h pupils how to study. 
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ATTRACTIVE BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


By ErHet BLAKE 


Division of Pubiications, National Education Association 

At Christmas time, teachers, parents, and librarians 
are thinking of books as gifts to children and are en- 
couraging the reading of the best books. 

The annual output of children’s books is enormous, 
but for every really fine book published a vast number 
of worthless juveniles are for sale. To develop the 
reading tastes of children is imperative. Better schools, 
more libraries and books are today’s heritage, but the 
comic supplement and jazz movies reach multitudes of 
children in whose homes books are not bought or read 
in the family circle and who attend one-room or small 
graded schools where libraries do not exist. 

To encourage a child to have a library of his own 
and to assist parents in the selection of good books for 
their children are the happy opportunity of teachers and 
librarians. In the too many places where there is no 
library, the teacher is the only one to give this service. 

The books mentioned in this article may help teachers 
in selections for school libraries as guides for supple- 
mentary reading and gifts. 

The State Library has some or all of these books. 
Write to the State Librarian for a loan library. 

The following titles for the eight grades are a few of 
many selected by children’s librarians: 

Aesop's Fables; Andersen's Fairy Tales; Boutet de 
Monvel’s Joan of Arc; Brooke’s Golden Goose Book; 
Caldecott’s Hey Diddle Diddle Picture Book; Collodi’s 
Pinocehid; Greenaway’s Pied Piper of Hamelin; Kip- 
ling’s Just So Stories; Potter’s Tale of Peter Rabbit; 
Perkins’ Dutch Twins; Stevenson's Child's Garden of 
Verses; Smith’s Chicken World; Alcott’s Little Wo- 
men; Arabian Nights; Bennett’s Master Skylark; 
Buckley's Children of the Dawn; Carroll's Alice’s 
Adventures in Wonderland; Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe; 
French’s Lance of Kanana; Grahame’s Wind in the 
Willows; Harris’ Uncle Remus; Kipling’s Jungle Book ; 
Spyri’s Heidi; Zollinger’s Widow O'Callaghan’s Boys; 
Blackmore’s Lorna Doone; Cooper's Last of the 
Mohicans; Keller’s Story of My Life; Ollivant’s Bob, 
Son of Battle; Scott’s Ivanhoe; Stevenson’s Treasure 
Island; Twain’s Tom Sawyer. 





PHYSICAL EDUCATION UNDER DIRECT 
STATE SUPERVISION 


A division of physical education is now included in 
the State departments of education of Alabama, Calli- 
fornia, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, New 
Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, Washing- 
ton, and West Virginia. With the exception of Maine 
and Washingtoi, all have State directors of physical 
These States about half 


Connecticut, 


education. sixteen contain 


the population of the country —School Life. 
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CONFERENCE OF RURAL SUPERVISORS 

A conference of rural school supervisors of Northern 
Virginia was held at Manassas on October 24. 

Mr. E. E. Worrell, State Rural School Supervisor, 
presided over the conference. Many phases of the work 
of the rural school supervisor were earnestly discussed 
by those present. 

The subjects were: 

The Public School Library and Its Use by Teachers 
and Pupils by Miss Leslie Fox, Fauquier county. 

Value of Group Meetings and the Supervisor’s Prep- 
aration for Teaching in Primary Reading, Grammar 
Grade Reading, Language, History, Geography, 
Arithmetic by Mrs. J. B. Thompson of Albemarle and 
Miss Grace Moran of Manassas. 

Educative Seatwork and How It Should Be Super- 
vised by Miss Grace Gravatt of Arlington and Miss 
Thompson of Fairfax county. 

School Incentives and Their Purposes by Miss Ger- 
trude Smith of Arlingon. 

The Supervisor's Relation to Her Work in Leader- 
ship, Negative Criticism, Suggestive Criticism, Distinc- 
tive Criticism, Constructive Criticism by Mrs. Bessie 
Durrett of Albemarle. 

Senior and Junior Community Leagues by Miss 
Kathleen Saville of Albemarle county. 

After each short talk, time was spent in a round 
table discussion of the various subjects. 

Some of the conclusions made by the group were the 
importance of a teacher’s rest room in connection with 
the supervisor’s office where teachers may come on 
Saturdays and confer with the supervisor gnd have 


needed reference material and_ professional books 
selected by her as she needs them. One of the greatest 
handicaps to the rural teacher and one of the greatest 
limitations for the efficiency of the small rural school is 
that the teacher has very little reference material avail- 
able and does not have the time to get it together with- 
out the help of the supervisor. 

Another point stressed was the great waste, in rural 
schools, of material bought by the patrons of the school 
to be used by the children, such as textbooks, tablets, 
pencils, etc. It has been decided that careful super- 
vision should be made by the teacher and the super- 
visor of the care of these materials by the children. 
The observance of Book Week was strongly advocated. 

The value of group meetings brought forward an 
interesting discussion. It was decided that teachers 
could be made much more efficient in the teaching of 
the fundamental subjects by the use of group meetings. 
It was considered most important to develop as far as 
possible the study of silent reading and language and 
the fundamenta!s in arithmetic in the lower grades, 
forming a firm foundation for all future study. Visit- 
ing days were advocated and the importance of seat- 
work that is educative was stressed. 

A delicious Juncheon was served by the ladies of 
Manassas. 

State Supervisor Worrell and Miss Grace Moran, 
president of the State Supervisor’s Club and _ hostess, 
are to be congratulated on the splendid success of the 
meeting and great good is expected to be accomplished. 

State Supervisor Worrell is holding similar group 
meetings throughout the State. 





Educational News and Comments 


WHat are your plans for ten years from today? 
<> 
THERE is a fine view from the top of the mountain. 
Let’s go up. 
<> 
WHEN potatoes quit growing their tops commence to 
die. How’s your top? 
< 
ScrAMBLED thinking induces scrambled conduct but 
clear thinking induces straight conduct. 
<> 
No matter how disheartening the situation seems we 
would do well to reflect that there are those who would 
change places with us. 
<> 
It 1s nothing short of cruel to make children afraid 
of the dark or threaten them with the bogey man. 
Parents or teachers who resort to such expedients 
prove their lack of resourcefulness as well as kindness. 
<> 
St. LuKe GraApEp ScHoot of Shenandoah county gave 


a unique Hallowe'en party. Boxes of Hallowe’en re- 


freshments prepared by the patrons of the school were 
auctioned from the platform to the highest bidder. The 
proceeds went for the purchase of books for the library 
<> 
For the first time in the history of New York City 
more than 1,000,000 children attended the public schools 
on the opening day. 
<> 
SABBATICAL leave, beginning in September, was 
granted 176 instructors of New York City, the first 
group to be rewarded in this way for their service In 
the public schools of the city. 
<> 
State high school athletic organizations have been 
formed in thirty nine States, and in four States ; 
missioner is at the head of the organization. 1! 
missioner in Ohio receives a salary of $5,000. 
<> 
THE school board of Scott county has arrang 
the editor of the Gate City Herald for a colun 
week to be devoted to the public schools. W. I. 


} t ip 


son and C. B. Warren, two teachers, have 
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This is a splendid and 


pointed to edit the column. 
feasible plan by which to carry on a system of publicity 
for the schools of Scott county. We recommend this 
plan to other counties of the State. 

> 


ue colored patrons of the Prospect Rosenwald 
School at Gate City served a “ye old time supper” at 
one dollar each on Saturday, November 20, to the 
white citizens. More than one hundred and fifty of the 
leading citizens of Gate City patronized the supper. 
The proceeds were used in liquidating the debt on the 
The success of the occasion was due largely 
to WW. P. Morrison, principal of the school. 


<> 


Durinec the “University Hour” a week or more ago 

t the University of Virginia, two students discussed 
question of the United States participation in the 
World Court at The Hague. Mr. E. W. Gregory of 
Chase City argued in favor of our participation and 
Mr. J. E. O’Dell, Jr. of Blountville, Tenn. argued 
gainst it. Dr. Alderman participating in the debate 
|, “A new spirit is born in Geneva and the old spirit 

of hate is dying out. We are at the beginning of a 
lization such as the world has never seen, a civiliza- 
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tion which will substitute reason and understanding for 
distrust, hatred and force.” 


<> 


Principat G. W. Garner of Strasburg has an ex- 
cellent plan of co-operation with his patrons. He 
sends an explanatory letter each month with the pupils’ 
reports. This is the occasion for the principal to make 
a close contact with the patrons and enlist their sym- 
pathy and co-operation. 


<> 


TuHE following schools in Virginia have joined the 
N. E. A. one hundred per cent: Floyd, Frank Roane, 
Garland-Rodes High and Elementary, Miller Park 
and White Rock, Lynchburg; James Monroe, John 
Goode, and Stonewall Jackson, Norfolk; Port Norfolk, 
Portsmouth; Armstrong Normal and Monroe, Rich- 
mond. 

<> 


THE organization of Better Homes in America, 
Herbert Hoover, president, has issued a bulletin on 
school cottages for training in home-making. A pic- 
ture of the teachers cottage at Chester, Va., appears 
among the many illustrations; also it contains an ad- 
dress by Mrs. Ora Hart Avery, State Supervisor of 
Home Economics in Virginia. 





Book Reviews 


DirEcTED OBSERVATION AND SUPERVISED TEACHING, by 
Herbert Blackhurst. Ginn & Company, New York, 
420 pages. Price, $1.80. 

The text belongs to the growing volume of thoughtful 
educational literature on the subject of the technique 
of supervision of instruction. The content of the 
volume is made up of a series of lessons on all the 
mportant aspects and problems involved in classroom 
teaching. Part I contains sixteen lessons on the con- 
ditoning factors of teaching, such as the organization 
behind observation and student teaching, physical equip- 
ment of the classroom, routine and discipline, pupil 
nature and instruction equipment, etc. Part II con- 
tains twenty-five lessons on the technique of general 
method. Part III contains lessons on the technique of 
Practice teaching and Part IV contains lessons on the 
development of skill in the art of class instruction. 
‘he book is primarily intended for practice teaching 
in teacher training institutions. 


S AND Doers, by Floyd L. Darrow. Silver 


surdett & Company, New York, 375 pages. 


ok is of special interest to boys and girls who 
It is made up of interesting 
i the men who have contributed most to the 
ment of science, particularly those contributions 

been applied to human comforts and living. 
The chapter on 
stories of Stephen Gray, 


ng the sciences. 


t } 


ie stories have a human interest. 


tells the Von 





Guericke, George Bose, Franklin, Galvani, Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy, Joseph Henry and Michael Faraday. The 
treatment is the same in the fields of chemistry, steam, 
spinning wheels, the printing press, the telegraph and 
telephone systems, typewriting. The closing chapters 
are headed Marvels of Modern Science and Flivvers of 
the Air. It is a splendid book to put into the hands 
of the boys and girls in the last years of the high 
school. It also contains some fine pedagogical sugges- 
tions for science teachers in the high school. ‘ 


Source Book IN HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 
by Thomas D. Wood and Clifford Brownell. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 575 pages. 


This is a timely volume in the field of health and 
physical education. We now have a voluminous litera- 
ture on this subject and a sane practice has been de- 
veloped. This source book enables its readers to gain 
a correct perspective of health and physical education 
work. Each chapter closes with an excellent list of 
questions for discussion. 


THE CHILD AND His Scuoor, by Gertrude Hartman. 
E. P. Dutton & Company, New York, 248 pages. 
This volume seeks to establish the scientific back- 
ground of the school and attempts to show how our 
educational practice lags far behind our accepted edu- 
cational theory. The book fills the requirements for 
classes in advanced study of education and for read- 
ing circles. 
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UNIVERSITY of VIRGINIA 


EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, LL. D., President 


Tuition in Academic Departments free to Vir- 
ginians. All expenses reduced to a minimum. 
Loan Funds available. 

The foilowing departments are represented: 

I. The College.—In the College, courses are 
offered in thirty or more subjects. By virtue of 
the elective system, the undergraduates can se- 
lect any one of a large number of liberal four- 
year courses, leading to a degree of Bachelor of 
Arts or (cultural) Bachelor of Science. 

Business and Commerce: A four-year program 
is offered in these subjects, leading to the degree 
of B. S. in Commerce. 

Fine Arts: Courses are offered in Art and 
Music; also a four-year course in Architecture, 
leading to the degree of B. S. in Architecture. 

Additional Vocational Degrees: Four - year 
courses are offered leading to the degrees of 
B. S. in Chemistry, B. S. in Biology, B. S. in 
Medicine, etc. 

Women are admitted as candidates for the 
above vocational degrees on special terms. 

I. Department of Graduate Studies. — This 
department offers opportunity for advanced in- 
struction in the subjects taught in the College. 
The degrees offered are Master of Arts, Master 
of Science, and Doctor of Philosophy. Open to 
men and women on same terms. 

Ir. Department of Engineering.— Five dis- 
tinct courses are offered, leading to degrees in 
Civil, Mining, Mechanical, Electrical and Chemi- 
cal Engineering and requiring for their comple- 


tion four years each. Open to women on special 
terms. 

IV. Department of Law.—The course covers 
three years of study. The entrance requirements 
include two years of College work. The Library 
facilities are excellent. Open to women on spe- 
cial terms. 

V. Department of Medicine.—The course is a 
four-year one. The University Hospital is owned 
and managed by the University; advantages are 
given students of this department usually en- 
joyed only by internes. Open to men and women 
on same terms. 

VI. Department of Education. — Courses are 
offered for the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Education. Graduate work for the Master’s De- 
gree and the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
Women having credit for thirty session hours of 
academic work in a standard college admitted, 
providing they are twenty years of age. State 
teachers’ scholarships are available for men; loan 
funds for both men and women. 

VII. The Summer Quarter.—The Summer 
Quarter is divided into two terms of six weeks 
each and courses are offered for College credit. 
Degrees conferred for summer work on men and 
women. The Master’s Degree may be obtained 
in three summer quarters. Courses are offered 
to meet entrance requirements or to absolve con- 
ditions. In addition to these, numerous courses 
are given for the professional training of ele 
mentary teachers, high-school principals, high- 
school teachers and school administrators. 


Por further information concerning the admission for women, catalogue, announcements, etc., address 


THE REGISTRAR, University, Virginia 























Shenandoah College 


Dayton, Virginia 


HAMPTON, VIRGINIA 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE 


In the heart of the Shenandoah Valley. In 
sight of the proposed Park. In a short distance 
of four famous Caves, the Natural Bridge and the 
Natural Chimneys. 


Prices from $250 to $300 


Offers the following courser: Two years of 
standard college work; four years of high school 
work; Art; Expression; very complete work in 
Commercial studies including special secretarial 
training; Band, Orchestra, and Public School music 
fully accredited, and the best opportunity for an 
excellent training in both instrumental and vocal 
music to be found in the South. 


OSes four-year course leading to degree of 
Bachelor of Science; and two-year course— 
Catalogue free aims to train skilled builders. 
Aaa FACTS 
ress Enrollment, including practice and summer 
school and classes for teachers in service, 
SHENANDOAH COLLEGE 2251; graduates, 2753; and ex-students, over 
8800 
Box A, Dayton, Va. JAMES E. GREGG, Principal 
—$—— — 























School of Agriculture—four-year course leading 
to degree of Bachelor of Science. 

School of Education—four-year high school teach- 
er’s course leading to degree of Bachelor of 
Science; and two two-year courses for pri- 
mary, intermediate, and upper-grade teachers. 

School of Home Economics—four-year course 
leading to degree of Bachelor of Science; and 
two-year course. 

Summer School for Teachers—courses leading to 
degree of Bachelor of Science and State Cer- 
tificates. 

SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 

Offers four-year course leading to degree of 
Bachelor of Science and two-year course— 
aims to prepare men and women for business 
positions or to teach business subjects. 


LIBRARY SCHOOL 


Offers one-year, professional course—aims to 
prepare librarians for normal schools, colleges, 
and branch libraries in city systems. 


TRADE SCHOOL 
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BULLETIN 
FOR TEACHERS 


“SUGGESTIONS 
FOR PROJECT TEACHING” 


A 20-page Bulletin prepared 
under direction Elementary 
Training Schools, State Teach- 
ers College, Fredericksburg, 
Va. Now ready for mailing. 


Price 10c. Address 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
Bulletin Department 
Fredericksburg, Va. 
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———————— an 


RADFORD 


STATE TEACHERS 


COLLEGE 


Trains teachers for Primary Grades, Grammar 
Grades and Higb School. 


Two Year Courses for teachers in the 
Elementary Grades. 


Four Year Courses leading to the Bachelor 
Degree and Professional Collegiate Cer- 
lificates for High School Teachers. 


Strong courses in Home _ Economics, 
Manual Arts and Public School Music and 
many special subjects. 


Situated in the picturesque upland blue 


| grass region of Virginia. 


Climate, scenery and health conditions 


ldeal. Accessible to all parts of the State. 


Free State Scholarships. 
For catalogue and full information, write 


President JOHN PRESTON McCONNELL 
East Radford, Virginia 





The College of 
William and Mary 


For Men and Women 


Is supported by the State of Virginia for the bene- 
fit of all the people. Here one may receive the 
best possible training at the least possible cost. 
Winter and summer sessions 


Regular college courses leading to Bachelor or 
Master degrees, courses for teachers, principals, 
supervisors, and superintendents leading to ele 
mentary, normal professional, special, collegiate, 
or collegiate professional certificates, and courses 
for students preparing for law, medicine, business, 
engineering, or social work. Credit for all 
courses can be counted towards a degree. Special 
attention given to certificate requirements. Write 
for particulars to 


The College of William and Mary 
Williamsburg, Virginia 








H. L. Bauwces, J. A. C. CHanpien, 
Registrar Presidens 


K. J. Hoxe 


Director Summer Quarter 


The State Teachers 


College 
Harrisonburg, Va. 


Member American Association of Teachers 
Colleges 





COURSES OFFERED 


Four Year Courses leading to B. S. degree, for 
High School Teachers and Principals, Elemen- 
tary Teachers and Supervisors, Home Economics 
Specialists. 


Two Year Courses leading to Professional Dip- 
lomas for: 
Elementary Teachers—Kindergarten—Primary 
Elementary Teachers—Grammar Grades 














Admission Requirements: Graduation from an 
accredited high school. Expenses to prospective 
teachers who promise to teach in Virginia for 
two years, $243 for room, board, laundry and 
regular school fees. 

















Apply now for session of 1926. 
Address SAMUEL P. DUKE, President. 
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Register now for excellent mid-term vacancies, 
Free enrollment. Four offices. 


Southern Teachers’ Agency 
Richmond, Va. 


Teachers Manual for Picture Study and 
Art Appreciation 
Best Text on the Subject by ALBERT W. HECKMAN 
Of Teachers College, Columbia University 
64 pages, illustrated—50c postpaid 
Art Extension Society 
Dept. 3, 415 Madison Avenue, New York 








The Christmas Spirit 


Is Everywhere 


[NX every schoolroom the teachers are 
guiding the children in the making of 
cheery Christmas greetings and useful gifts. 

For your Christmas projects, choose the 
right material from the following list: 

CRAYOLA Wax Crayons for the primary 
grades. 

PERMA Pressed Crayons for the inter- 
mediate and upper grades. 

ARTISTA Water Colors for all grades. 

White and Colored Blackboard Crayons 
for demonstration work and schoolroom 
borders. 













\ . Te . . 
Government in Virginia 
By ROSEWELL PAGE, D. Litt. 
An account of the working of the State, County and 
City government in every detail. 
Approved for State Aid School Libraries 
by State Board of Education. 
“Should be in every High School.” 
—Editorial Virginia Law Register. 










Second Printing. 




















= 200 Sheets and ] () Post- 
Personal Stationery %00 223272 $1.00 ®: 
Printed with Your Name and Address 


ACHESON CO., 2240 W. Cary, Richmond, Va. 






SAMPLES ON REQUEST 


Our ART SERVICE OUTLINE for Fall 
contains one Christmas suggestion for each 
grade. We will gladly send you your copy. 


















Constantly Improved 
and Kept Up To Date 


—__—__———— ]. . weeeren’s 
Bnmseen ~G NEW INTERNATIONAL , 
Co: | 

Virgina Engraving Cs DICTIONARY | 


Makers 0/ Cuts that Print: 

101 GOVERNOR ST. RICHMOND, VA 1 New Words such as broadcast, realtor, | 

ve tel se | Fascista, novocaine, junior college, bloc, 
| trade acceptance, overhead, vitamin, ete. 








if 











New Gazetteer including new census figures 
in the United States and in all the great powers. 
Also changes in spelling of thousands of place | | 
names due to changes in the official languages 
of many parts of Central and Eastern Europe. 
Copyright 1924. é 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
SPRINFIELD, MASS. 


Write for “Word Study’—a helpful little pub- 
lication for teachers of English. “Jt ts 100 | 














When Writing 


Advertisers 












cream, no skim-milk filler,” 
said a prominent 
educator. 


FREE. 


Be Sure to Mention 







The Virginia Journal of Education 







Also 
helps 

in 
teaching 
the 
Dictionary t = 
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Ancient History Maps 
Large Wall Size, 44x32 Inches 
Edited by 


So 
| 
| 





— 


nes Henry Breasted Carl F. Huth, Jr. 
of the University of Chicago 


THE ANCIENT HISTORY MAPS 


Ancient World B 9. Sequence Map ot 
Ancient Orient and Greece 
Palestine Bi0. Alexander’s Empire 
B Oriental Empires Bll. Ancient Italy 
B4. Eastern Mediter- Bi2. Roman Power in 
ranean Italy 
Ancient Greece Bi3. Rome 
Greek & Phoenician B14. Conquest of Mediter- 
Colonization ranean 
Boeotia and Attica B15. Caesar’s Gaul 
Athens B16. Roman Empire 


ire beautifully colored, clearly and dis- 
and are the first maps to meet the 
American schoolroom. 
Published by 
DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. 
Scientific School Map Makers 
Ravenswood Avenue, - - - - - CHICAGO 


Send for new Catalog No. 5. 


red 



























| The 


| William Byrd Press 


Incorporated 


rinters 





NOTHING TOO LARGE 
NOTHING TOO SMALL 





College Annuals and School 
Catalogs are Our Specialties 


ESTIMATES 


CHEERFULLY 
FURNISHED 


1430-34 East Franklin Street 
Richmond, Va. 

















Now You Need 
Not Say You 
Cannot Afford 
the Best 
Encyclopaedia 





The New 
Popular-Priced Edition 


of 
THE NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


is now ready and enables you to obtain 
America’s greatest reference work at a price 
well within your budget. This new edition, 
complete in 13 volumes, is identical with the 
Regular 25-volume set except for the number 
of volumes and the lower price. 


More sets of The New International Encyclo- 
paedia are in use in the educational institutions 
of America than of all other major encyclo- 
paedias combined. 


Your choice may now lie between the 25- 
volume set in three styles of binding and the 
new 13-volume edition available in one bind- 
ing. The paper, page size, illustrations and 
maps are the same in both editions. 

The New International Encyclopaedia is on 
the approved list of the Virginia State Super- 
intendent of Education and is approved by the 
Superintendent of School Libraries. 


FREE — 64-Page Booklet 


with specimen pages, illustrations, etc., and 
full information about the regular 25-volume 
edition and also the new PopuLAr-PRICED 
Epition in 13 volumes. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 





| Dodd, Mead & Company, Inc., | 
| 93 Linden Street, East, I 
| (P. O. Box 1848), Atlanta, Ga. | 
Send me, without cost or obligation, your 
| free 64-page booklet and full information | 
about The New International Encyclopaedia 
| and the new Popular-Priced Edition. | 
Va. 1225 
| |—— 
BRIN. bo owccusn vackascasavosvedanesesnsasagerss 
POSITION | 
| | 
ED vce tensa savas t sd binncnddenecusioes 
| PP coer ckcin scccewseseeanseuve ee 


| For self x ( ) 
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American Education Series 


TPHE gamut of interest in this Series is wide. Ranging from the prob- 


lems which confront the teacher of a one-room rural school to those 
which a State Commissioner of Education must solve, these books bring 


the latest scientific information within the reach of everyone, Fach 
hook is of positive. practical value to the teaching profession. All of 


these volumes should be in every 


teacher’s library. 


m. Our Public Schools, Their Teachers, Pupils and Patrons 1.28 
boat INU olog fon Fngtheetc'.. ES OP eA 5 B sate : aa 1:40 
i‘tman. Successful Teaching in Rural Schools.................. kee Se 
Russell Phe Trend in American Education... .. eee 
Smith. ¢ . SI SCG ECW ong 5 deck ote S ee AG ood wean ae saws 1.40 
Stark lever Peacner's. PrOmpleniSs « « <...0c06.060044.0% 005 : neue, Bowe 
Straver and léengelhardt. The Classroom Teac bet at Work ‘ta \merican 
dri ested at teed waist bee ba Die ee A 14s 
e MM Results in Educatio 2.00 





Ameriean Book Company 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 

















NEW SELF-TEACHING 


SEATWORK 


Ph. B. Endorsed by 


i ste ‘ luentos every yhowe Conforming strictly 
» the equirements of your curri oar os 
ir ie witn > nimum atte on 


Tv 


and ort on youl part. Ser ipon below for 
new MODERN SEATWORK be okict describing 115 
ew self-teaching sets. 





ema T 
By bsi 














NEW PANORAMA POSTER of the Four 





Seasons. Brand new class Seatwork project 
which makes a beautiful schoolroom decoration 
welve feet long. I irades 1, 2 and 3. Con- 
1 s of four b-inen olor backgrou ds, Spring, 
meena, Fall, Winter; figures of birds, animals, 
wma! tots. sleds, ete., printed on Separate 
whi ite heets. to be cut, colored, and pasted in 
t nm or b: cl grounds, 
No. 21 27—Complete, postpaid a 


The Harter School Supply Co, a Oo. 
ase send me the followings 
MODERN SEATWORK thiscihcten 
e) 


HELPFUL HINTS for Teachers circular 


free) 
CATALOG of new school entertainments 


(free) 


Name ma a ints ipuindicaleaattcs 











DRAPER’S “SANITARY” 
Adjustable Window Shades 


Note the Good Points of Our 


DRAPER SHADES 
Reliable 
Adjustable 
Permanent 
Efficient 
Rapid 
Sanitary 
Handy 
Artistic 
Durable 
Essential 
Serviceable 





Patented January 8, 1907 
and August 7, 19233 


Please Send Us Your Inquiries 


Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 


SpicELAND, INDIANA 
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1885-1925 


The results of forty years of school book publishing, 
including a list of nearly two thousand titles, are at 
your service when you call on D. C. Heath and 
Company for assistance in arranging your courses. 
Opportunities for such co-operation are always 


welcome. 
D. C. Heath and Company 
231-245 West 39th Street New York City 

















Macmillan Readers on the Virginia State Adopted List 


BAKER & THORNDIKE 


EVERYDAY CLASSICS 


Optional Basal PRIMER 
First Supplementary FIRST READER THIRD READER 
SECOND READER FOURTH READER 


FIFTH READER 


These books form a basic series of unusual attractiveness. In addition to the 
richness of content they provide a simple method of presentation which takes 
adequate care of all the technicalities of the reading process. The vocabulary 
is carefully graded throughout the series and is based on The Teacher’s Word 
Book of E. L. Thorndike. The delightful humor of the illustrations, made by 
Maud and Miska Petersham, render the books particularly attractive. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


60 Fifth Avenue Jupce W. S. Goocu, Representative 
New York City University, Virginia. 
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MAPS—- GLOBES— CHARTS 


No school can attord anything less than the best maps and globes. 
We have maps for every requirement. Political Maps, American and 
Kuropcan History Maps, both modern and ancient; English History 
Maps: Maps for Spanish and French; Maps with Latin Text, Classica! 
SERIES COMMERCIAL Geography Maps; Agricultural Maps; 
outline maps, blackboard and paper outline; botany maps, biology 
maps; maps for natural history and zoology and many other kinds. 
Can furnish Political globes; physical globes and slated globes. 
Also charts for Agriculture, Physiology and other subjects. Write for 
new map catalog which is now ready. 


BLACKBOARDS, ALL KINDS, AND ACCESSORIES, SCHOOL 
FURNITURE, AUDITORIUM SEATING, SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
AND EQUIPMENT. CHURCH FURNITURE, SUNDAY SCHOOL 
FURNITURE, AND SUPPLIES. BOOKCASES, OFFICE AND 
TEACHERS’ DESKS, FILING EQUIPMENT, DOMESTIC 
SCIENCE MANUAL TRAINING AND LABORATORY FURNI- 
TURE. EVERY ARTICLE FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOG TODAY. 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 


P. O. Box 1177 





2000-12 W. Marshall St. Richmond, Va. 











| School Desks . Domestic Science Desks 
Opera Chairs Laboratory Desks 
School Supplies | 


Our Desks have two features 
which are exclusive—the woods 
are fastened with bolts instead of 
screws and the ink well is locked 

















ing the key. 
Write for Catalogue 





in position, the teacher only hav- | 
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The Southern Desk Company - Hickory, N.C. 
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